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Ralph Neutral 


On Johnson 
For President 


Sen. Ralph Yarborough, am- 
plifying a statement he made 
in West Texas last week when 
questioned on the Lyndon 
Johnson for favorite son issue, 
told the Observer this week: 

“I have six Democratic col- 
leagues in the U.S. Senate who 
are either running for presi- 
dent or the other Democratic 
senators think they are run- 
ning. I work with all six of 
them for the benefit of Texas 
and the country. If I started 
supporting one of those six, I 
would impair my efficiency as 
a senator. I am_ impartial 
among the six. I count myself 
a neutral friend of all six of 
them. I am working to keep 
myself efficient as a senator 
for all Texans.” 

Yarborough will be one of 
the central figures of the state 
convention in May, 1960, which 
will select Texas delegates to 
the national presidential nom- 
inating convention of the Dem- 
ocrats. 




















Good Schools and a Queen 


DALLAS 

W. T. White, superintend- 
ent of the Dallas independent 
school district, is a confident 
appearing man. Greeting the 
Observer from behind the 
massive desk in his carpeted 
office in the gleaming school 
administration building, he is 
an imposing figure in his im- 
posing surroundings. At one 
end of his long office match- 
ing leather chairs ring a 
highly-polished director’s ta- 
ble. An ingenious built-in 
clock with carved Roman 
numerals draws attention to 
the handsome paneled walls. 
Stately bookcases reach al- 
most to the ceiling. 

He is a tall, heavily built man 
with a great shock of gray hair. 
At $30,000 a year he is the highest 
paid public official in Texas. 

The 144-school system he ad- 
ministers has one of the best rep- 
utations in the state. In the 1957- 
58 school year, Dallas spent $37 
million to educate 120,000 chil- 
cren. To complement its program 
for retarded children, the district 
this year inaugurated a_ special 





‘How About 
Kids in China?’ 


program for its gifted students. 
It employs five assistant superin- 
tendents at from $13,500 to $15,000 
a year and special consultants in 
visual education, reading instruc- 
tion, child study, research and 
guidance, home and family life 
education. It has a_ systematic 
grading system ranging from “ex- 
cellent” and “very good” through 
“failure” and “bad failure.” White 
and Negro students alike are 
taught by teachers who in 1957-58 
were the highest paid of those in 
any of the state’s ten largest cit- 
ies. And, although there is a ques- 
tion about a racial disparity in 
the pupil-teacher ratios, both 
races have less crowded school- 
room conditions than prevail over 
the state as a whole. 


“Achievement is the basic con- 
sideration in grading,’’ White said. 
“We don’t overdo these social 
promotions, although when you 
have a 14 year old boy who has 





A REPUBLICAN’S 


(The Observer pians a second 
story featuring Democratic Rep. 
Barefoot Sanders, opponent of the 
subject of this story for the Dallas 
congressional seat.—Ed.) 

DALLAS 


Bruce Alger, handsome, 
persuasive, and Republican, 
is running for his _ political 
life in Dallas County. He en- 
joys the advantages accruing 
to a twice-elected congress- 
man who has had four years 
to mend fences and win new 
support. He has, in his words, 
“the best informed constitu- 
ents in the country,” and he 
communicates with them 
weekly through radio broad- 
casts and newsletters. He ra- 
diates self-confidence and a 
formidable personal charm. 

He is in serious trouble on 
three counts. 


Road To Cross 
Gilmer’s Ranch 


AUSTIN 

The State Highway Department 
has decided to adopt the longer 
and more expensive of two alter- 
nate routes for ranch-to-market 
road 335 in Edwards County, the 
Observer has learned. The route 
selected crosses lobbyist Claude 
Gilmer’s' ranch, whereas the 
route rejected does not, as set out 
previously in the Observer. An 
engineer's report to the commis- 
sion estimated the Gilmer-ranch 
route will involve extra cost. 

D. C. Greer, state highway en- 
gineer, advised one of the protest- 
ing landowners of the commis- 
sion's decision, which is contin- 
gent on Edwards County furnish- 
ing the right of way necessary. 

Joe Bower, Uvalde, a vigorous 
protester of the action, said “the 
Highway Department has decided 
to build a road 16 miles long to 
conceal the fact they want to 
build Claude Gilmer a road six 
miles long.” Gilmer’s ranch is six 
miles from a main highway. 











First, he is stacked up against a 
widely known Democrat, Bare- 
foot Sanders, scion of an old 
Texas family and an_ effective 
state legislator who appeals to a 
variety of points of view. Sec- 
ondly, the Dallas Times-Herald 
astonished the citizenry last week 
by endorsing Sanders. Finally, 
and perhaps most important, the 
downtown Dallas business com- 
munity which once hailed Alger 
as its dedicated spokesman has 
row deserted him in large num- 
bers and is actively backing his 
opponent. 


How have such hard times come 
to this most conservative con- 
gressman from Texas’s most con- 
servative city? In Dallas last 
week, several businessmen will- 
ingly gave off the record answers. 
“Alger has voted against so many 
things” said one, “that to many 
people he appears to be against 
progress. Take the Trinity River 
development, a project vital to 
growth in Dallas. Alger is no help 
to us in trying to sell our needs 
to Washington. His vote against 
urban renewal was really the last 
straw. Everybody knows that all 
over the country, downtown areas 
are losing business to the sub- 
urbs. Dallas is no exception. But 
Alger, representing a large metro- 
politan city, votes against urban 
renewal.” The businessman leaned 
back in his chair and said in a 
low voice ,“He'’s a nice guy but 
we can’t stand it.” 

Last Saturday morning, in his 
campaign headquarters on Car- 
lyle Street on the near north side 
of Dallas, Alger talked political 
philosophy with the Observer. A 
poised, confident man of 40, he is 
gracious and quick to call a new 
acquaintance by his first name. 
He is also quick to say what he 
thinks is wrong in Washington. 

“The problems that face Con- 
gress —we are not solving them 
because we are not dedicated to 
solving them. We (the Congress) 
are dedicated to trying to hold our 
seats by catering to pressure 
groups.” He speaks quickly and 
with feeling.” I never take a posi- 





BELIEFS 


tion based on party. I read the 
legislation so I can determine 
how I should vote according to 
my yardstick. You know my yard- 
Stick: is. it constitutional, is it a 
function of the federal govern- 
ment, can we afford it? Many, 
many members of Congress have 
no yardstick. They do not read 
legislation, and they really have 
no idea what they are voting on. 
They ask some friend what the 
party position is.”’ 


Labor Control? 


Alger leaned forward across his 
desk and said earnestly, “Do you 
know that at latest count, 175 
Congressmen and 35 Senators owe 
their seats to organized labor? If 
they can elect just 43 more repre- 
sentatives and 14 more senators, 
labor will control Congress. The 
monopolistic power of labor is the 
biggest internal threat facing 
America today. And the dictator- 
ial power of union leaders. There 
is urgent need for putting labor 
under anti-trust legislation.” 


“A man cannot be a member of 
ADA and a liberal both,” he says, 
“not in the meaning of the word 
liberal. What is liberal about tak- 
ing money out of the paycheck 
of an employee out here at 
Chance-Vought and using it im- 
morally? What is liberal about a 
federal housing bill that uses tax 
money from low income people to 
finance a home for a $5200 a year 
man in Baltimore? The strength 
of the country is in the character 
of the people and the only way 
this character can be developed 
is through freedom.” 

The Observer asked him about 
his vote against the school lunch 
and milk program. He answered 
without hesitation. “The bill as 
written this time stated the pur- 
pose of the program was to pro- 
vide nutrition for school children. 
Under no definition of govern- 
ment is this constitutional. When 
the bill first passed Congress, the 
program was offered, not for nu- 
tritional purposes, but to help the 

(Continuea on Page 2) 





begun to grow a beard and is be- 
coming sexually conscious 
is valid reason for promoting him 
out of elementary school. In 
eral, we try to have the grades re- 
flect what the student actually 
does.” 

“As for the new program for 
our better students,” White said 
“we call it our high aptitude 
achievement group. It is new but 
we think it is working out fairly 
well. There is the occasional diffi- 
culty among parents 
thelr child is gifted and should be 
in the group. We don't e the 





Larry Goodwyn 





word ‘gifted child’ in pro 
pram. We call it high aptitude 
achievement, something that is a 
little more definite.” 


Has he had 
parents resenting thei! 
being placed in the re 
gram? “No,” White said that 
program has been in effect for 
number of years and the word 
doesn’t seern to have a special 
stigma attached to it. The pro- 
gram has been and i 
well.” 


any tre 


iS 
o 


‘Remember... 


The 
with White the discont ation of 
lunchrooms in 14 of tl Dallas 
schools and the appar‘ al 
ity between teacher-pu; ratios 
for white and Negro st 

“If a lunchroom loses t much 
money,” he explained ‘ 
to close it. This is an ed 
institution, not a welfare ag j 
If the parents and children won't 
patronize a lunchroom, t harge 
more in other schools to make up 
for the loss is not eq 


Most of the sch ithout | 
lunchrooms are either small rural 
schools or are located ir I 
areas, 

“If the community chest ould | 
underwrite the cost f these| 
lunchrooms,”’ White iid ‘we 
would keep them ope! We go 
along with some schools that lose} 
a little money, but when the 


Observer als liscussed | 





The Dallas Superintendent 


losses get unreasonable, we close 
them.” 
How about the children in these 


schools? The Observer asked. 
“How about the children in 
China?” White replied. “This is 


an educational institution, not a 
welfare agency and not a re- 
formatory. It is the philosophy of 
the community. Remember, there 
are always going to be some who 
| have more than others.” 

Dallas does not take part in the 
federal milk program. “It is our 
philosophy that schools are a local 
function. There is a great deal of 


--| red tape,” White said. 


The reporter said he had been 
told by officials in schools using 
the program that it was easy to 
administer 

“Well, we're not going to have 
it,” White said. “I didn’t have a 
hot lunch when I was going to 
school. I had sandwiches, a piece 
of home-cooked ham between two 
| slices of bread. I didn't go hun- 
gry. I don’t know-a single child 


/in Dallas who doesn't have 
,| enough to eat.’’ 
After a moment's pause he 


added, “I suppose there are some 
but I don’t know about them.” 
White leaned back in his chair 
and said, “You know, Queen Eliz- 
abeth didn’t eat as well as any of 
(Continued on Page 3) 











| EDITOR’S NOTE 


ming 


The editor has bee bec 
conscious of a conf n in the 


Observer format, ney to 
publish more and n interpre- 
tive material in ¢ nns which| 
we usually would rve for 
news. We have decided now to 
to come to terms wit! ten- 
dency, that is, to a pt the Ob- 
server’s growing role 2 focus 
for the energies and creative 
efforts of various px with a 
liberal turn of val order 
to clarify the distinctions between 
news, editorial comment, and in- 
terpretation (were it sen- 
tentious we would include, under 
interpretation, the literary exer- 
cises in practieal philosophy we 
have occasionally published, such 
as Arden McNab’s piece, “Journey 
in a Different Country,” last 
week), we have decided on a 
division of space in harmony with 


the different types of meaning. 
Hereafter the first three pages of 
the Observer will be devoted to 
news matter (often, of course, 





| presented with an attempt to 
lilluminate it with simple un- 
| opionated intelligence); the editor- 
|ial pages, which have been pages 
2 and 3 since the Observer's in- 
ception in 1954, are moved back 
to pages 4 and 5, so that they may 
serve as a psychological divider 
between the front and back of 
the paper; and the last three 
pages will be devoted to the 
various features, reviews, descrip- 
tions of experience, and comments 
on matters not political but some- 
times ethical which have lately so 
scrambled the more _ inflexible 
format. Hereafter we will like to 
think of the Observer as three 
pages of hard news, two pages of 
editorial comment, and three 
pages of responses to the way 
people are, the way they do, the 
way they think. One consequence 
will be slightly more space for 
the third kind of material, and 
we solicit our readers and our 
writers to take advantage of the 





new situation. 











Federal Aid Praised 


AUSTIN | In Dallas, the education sub- 


The volatile question of|committee of the East Texas 
‘ whether or not to accept fed-| chamber of commerce moved to 
eral aid for education contin-| Place a resolution opposing fed- 
ued to bubble and boil in of-| eral aid before its board of direc- 
ficial and unofficial cauldrons| tors in a scheduled Oct. 14 meet- 
in the state this week. A sub-| ing. Senator A. M. Aikin, chair- 
committee of the East Texas | man of the Hale-Aikin Commit- | 
chamber of commerce an-' tee which recommended the State | 
nounced against, the AFL- | reject federal funds for vocational | 
CIO announced in favor edu- | education, lunch and milk pro- 
cation officials by the score/ grams, told the subcommittee, | 
rose to be heard, and daily | “The reason we don't want help| 
newspapers scrubbed the is-/'s we don't want them (the fed-| 
sue in a bath of statistics. }eral government) running our 

Meanwhile, in a quiet session in| Schools.” The group, meeting a 
Austin, the State Board of Edu-|the Texas Bank and Trust Co.,| 


cation granted state commissioner| heard  Hale-Aikin Committee | 
J. W. Edgar permission to pre-|™member Henry Stilwell, presi-| 

2 
pare state plans in accordance| dent of Texarkana Junior Callege, | 
with the new National Defense| declare “if the federal govern- 


Education Act. The Board also} ment takes over education—which | 
| is what federal aid will bring—it | 
will take over the lives of the! 
people.” 


The 
pressed 


voted, with member W. C. Graves | 
of Dallas dissenting. to set up its | 
own subcommittee to study the 
new federal education act which! 
provides increased federal assist- | 
ance in a number of educational | 
fields | 

Earlier Edgar said school ad-| 


| 


Beaumont Enterprise ex- 
editorial doubt Texans 
are as fully opposed to federal 
aid as they claim. “Don't kid 
yourself,” the paper said, “only 
ministrators across the state states received more of it 
“unanimous” in pleading to “help | than Texas during the 1956-57 
us keep federal aid” for the vo-| year California and New York. 
a ee Sa pene Texas's total was $98,423,031 and 
M. A. Browning. Texas assist-| trom three main sources: De- 
comm. for vocational educa-| s:tment of Health, Education 


tion, said “school officials have | and Welfare, Department of Ag- 
found no federal control over VO-! siculture and Veterans Adminis- 
cational education.” He said al-| tration os 
most 300.000 Texas students took | 
vocational training last year, half! A Houston Post county-by- 
of them adults, and added that | county survey of school stucy 
Texas's vocational program is the| committees showed that 188 coun- 
most extensive of any state ex-| ties expressed the view the aed 
cept California. The state has/ should not assume the total cost} 
been receiving federal vocational | of programs partially financed by | 
aid since the passage of the/the federal government. Twelve | 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. | counties said the state should as-| 
John Holcomb, official of the} sume the total cost. The Post said | 
State Vocational Agriculture | the Hale-Aikin committee “flew | 
Teachers <Assn., said divorcing|in the face of its own county | 
Texas from the national program | study committee when it recom-| 
would “cripple” Future Farmers! mended that federal funds for| 
of America work school lunch, milk and vocational | 


are ; 
|} two 
| 


ant 





| education programs be rejected 


by the state.” 

Jerry Holleman, State AFL-CIO 
president, urged in a letter to 
Edgar that Texas participate fully 
in the new national defense ed- 
ucation program offering stepped 
up federal aid for science, math, 
and foreign languages. “When we 
think of the demands in the fields 
of science and mathematics that 
the space age will make, it be- 
hooves us to lay aside our partisan 
positions and use every resource 
possible,” Holleman said. 


Sen. Lyndon Johnson told the 
county judges and commissioners 
meeting in Dallas, “I don't hesi- 
tate to say that if it is proper in 
principle to extend aid to govern- 
ments abroad at a low interest, 
it is proper to extend loans to our 


local governments at the same 
| area. I am tired of the hypocrisy 
that says it is not.” This was 


greeted by an ovation. He com- 
pared opposition to federal aid 


with “little terriers who are al- 
ways barking.” 
Agriculture Cmsr. John White 


told the same meeting that re- 
fusing federal funds for lunch and 
vocational education would be 
moving in reverse; would put 
crushing financial burdens on the 
schools; “would mean virtual 
abandonment of the ... programs 
in many of our school districts.” 

Corpus Christi Caller said edi- 
torially that the Hale-Aikin com- 
mittee was “ill-advised” in op- 
posing the federal aid, that the 
recommendations would cost Cor- 
pus Christi taxpayers $250,000, 
that there would be doubt 
whether the state or local dis- 
tricts would maintain the pro- 
grams at present standards, “and 
even if they should, Texans would 
then be paying double, for their 
own program and also through 
federal taxation for the federal 
aid still going to all other states.” 





Cage Reported Investing in Rio 


@ A» East Texas businessman | @ Financed by federal funds, 
| 

told the United National last a survey is being made of a 

week the United States is making} blighted West Dallas area to de- 


tremendous progress in combat-| termine what steps the city's ur- 
} 

ting racial discrimination and|ban renewal committee should 

eventually will wipe it out. Wat-| recommend to voters. Coordina- 


tor Alex Bul said that elsewhere 
in Dallas, 60 homes are slated for 
demolition unless brought up to 
minimum standards. Housing Ad- 
ministrator Albert M. Cole ex- 
tended congratulations to the city 
for slum clearance work already 
completed 


on Wise of Tyler said “as long 
as there is one single human be- | 
ing who is discriminated against, 
there is injustice which cannot be 
condoned.” 


@ The White Citizens for Amer- 

ica met in Dallas Hotel this 
week to discuss the topics “The 
Federal Government, Tool of 
Communism" and “Faubus for 
President 


@ Four Texas newspaper asso- 

ciations meeting in Dallas 
endorsed proposed legislation to 
make invalid any action taken by 
a public agency at an “unofficial 


@ Sterling W. Houston, only 
meeting.’ 


Negro boy in his room. was 
elected class president at Edgar 
Allan Poe junior high in San 
Antonio 


7 The president of the State 

Bar of Texas, Leo Brewster 
of Fort Worth said “This nation 
cannot endure too long if we do 


The Week in Texas 


not insist that people respect the 
laws and likewise insist that the 
federal government respect the 
portions of the Constitution re- 
serving certain rights to the peo- 
ple.” Citing a recent poll showing 
teen-agers are ready to give up 
most of their constitutional free- 
dom, Brewster said “we have got 
to keep before our children what 
their fundamental rights are.” 





o District Judge Charles Betts 

handed down a_ $953,000)! 
judgment against a New England 
management corporation and 13 
Texas subsidiaries as a result of 
a suit attacking a credit insur- 
ance agreement between the de- 
fendants and the defunct Home 
Life and Accident Insurance 
Company of Dallas. Herman Jones 
of Austin, attorney for the re- 
ceiver, said similar suits totaling 
$14 million are pending against 
245 other companies, all as part 
of the Home Life case. 








@ San Antonio's plans for ur- 
ban renewal have been cut @ A Dallas district judge issued 
back to meet reduced federal al- a temporary restraining 
locations of funds for slum clear-| order against Atty. Gen. Will Wil- 
ance. City urban renewal chair-| son's investigation of a group of 
man Roy Baines said the action} Dallas small loan firms. 
resulted from failure of Congress} @ Railroad Commissioner Ern- 
to appropriate sufficient funds for est Thompson accepted an 








urban renewal. award in Houston from the Soci- 


ety of Petroleum Engineers of 
AIME and told the group the 27.5 
per cent depletion allowance 
“should not be tampered with at 
all.” He warned that “only nine 
senators voted to cut the allow- 
ance in 1951 but this year 31 sena- 
tors did so.” 


@ Fifteen thousand Texas res- 

taurants will serve almost 
12,000,000 meals this week, says 
the Texas State Department of 
Health. 


7 Testimony on flexible auto 
insurance rates vs. fixed 
rates continued before a legisla- 
tive study committee in Austin 
with Gus Wortham of Houston, 
president of the American Gen- 
eral Insurance Co. and of the 17- 
company Texas Assn. of Fire and 
Casualty Companies, speaking 
against proposed flexible rates. 


@ Lawyers for Candy Barr 

pleaded for reversal of her 
15-year prison term for possess- 
ing marijuana on 15 counts of 
error, including Dallas Asst. D. A. 
Bill Alexander's question asking 
whether a visitor to the stripper's 
apartment was “white or colored.” 
She is working in Las Vegas, 
Nev., while free on bond. 


= The AP said from Rio de 

Janeiro, where BenJack 
Cage is visiting, “Informants said 
Cage is investing in a fiberglass 
project either here or in Sao 
Paulo.” Cage is being sued for $15 
million along with 133 other de- 
fendants; he has been convicted of 
embezzling from ICT Corp. and 
is indicted also in Texas on 
charges of misappropriating $400,- 
000 from ICT Insurance Co. and 
bribing two former state insur- 
ance commissioners. 


| 


} 





BRUCE ALGER: 





Freedom, Property, 
And the Constitution 


(Continued from Page 1) 
agricultural department get rid of 
surpluses. But as written this 
time, the bill at one end makes an 
appeal on the basis of school chil- 
dren, and on the other it sounds 
like a chamber of commerce plug 
for the dairy business. But the 
fact is it builds surpluses, not di- 
minishes them. There was an aw- 
ful lot of double-talk on this bill. 
On the floor of the House, I asked 
Cooley of North Carolina how 
this bill, which once was to get 
rid of surpluses, had now become 
a bill for the relief of school chil- 
dren. Now listen to his answer. 
Listen to the words. This man is 
chairman of the agriculture com- 
mittee. He said ‘The main purpose 
was to dispose of surpluses. The 
real reason is to improve the nu- 
trition of the school children.” 


Alger shook his head. “Now is- 
n't that an example of double- 
think. ‘The main purpose, the 
real purpose.’ What is he really 
saying? The members of the 
House laughed at Cooley’s state- 
ment and one of them near me 
said it ‘sounds just like Cooley.’ 
But they voted for the bill.” 


Just Logical 


He became serious again. “They 
voted for it because it is hard to 
campaign for office when it ap- 
pears you have voted to take milk 
away from school children. When 
the vote was taken and I found I 
was the only member who voted 
‘no,’ I asked permission to speak 
and explained my _ vote to the 
House. The bill was unconstitu- 
tional. It was not a function of 
the federal government. At the 
very least, it was a state function 


and more probably a local func-| 


tion. This is no answer at all for 
a politician but it is the only an- 
swer for me. Some call it rugged 
individualism but I call it sticking 
up to my constitutional oath. 


“This is not a question of hu- 
man rights vs. property rights. 
There is no difference between a 
human and a property right. The 
right to own property is a basic 
human right, the basis of all our 
rights. A man cannot be liberal 
with one and conservative with 
the other. Here I take issue with 
the President. He said he wanted 
to be a liberal with the people's 
needs and conservative with the 
people’s money. Well, you can’t 
be both. I'm just trying to be logi- 
cal and brutally analyze this. I 
hear people talk about human 
rights versus property rights and 
to me it just sets class against 
class, the haves against the have 
nots. We have very few people 
who do not have some property. 
It is a right they have that is 
identical with every other right. 


What about urban renewal? Al- 
ger’s answer was direct, emphatic. 
“Everyone is for urban renewal. 
Who pays for it? Question. The 
federal government? The state? 
The locality? The logical answer 
to me is this: it is a local project, 
it should be run by local people, 
with local inspection codes, local 
health regulations, local enforce- 
ment, local police power, paid for 
with local money. Remember, if 
any federal money is used, you 
immediately set all of your wages 
according to the Secretary of La- 
bor, his opinion. From his opinion, 
you cannot even go to court. Its 
a very unusual law. Moreover, the 
concept of eminent d-main has 
been reinterpreted by current Su- 
preme Court to mean that private 
property can be taken, not only 
for public use, but for private use 
as well. Worse than that, it can be 
taken for, and now I'm quoting, 








Rep. Bruce Alger 
Just Trying To Be Logical 


“spiritual values” and “esthetic 
values.” Property is simply not 
sacred any more under this inter- 
pretation. If somebody doesn't 
like the columns in front of your 
house, its esthetic value, under 
the law it might go. That’s possi- 
bly a far-fetched example but 
I'm trying to illustrate the extent 
of this invasion of individual 
property rights. 


“The second great danger under 
federal urban renewal programs 
is the question of federal money 


| itself. There are so many reasons, 


I have facts as long as your arm, 
sometime when you have half a 
day to read them, you should. 
Federal money is not the way.” 


In a Briefcase 


Alger was asked why he didn't 
try to increase his effectiveness 
and avoid the reputation of a nay- 
sayer by offering a positive pro- 
gram of his own when he voted 
against some federal program. “I 
can’t get an audience,” he replied. 
“Up until now I have not had 
enough seniority. An _ old fash- 
ioned viewpoint held by a junior 
member of congress is not news- 
worthy.” 


Couldn't he communicate with 
his constituents in his weekly 
newsletter and his weekly radio 
program and present positive 
remedies he considered constitu- 
tional? 


“Yes, we have not talked at all 
about my positive program. I 
have a briefcase which I carry 
around with me when I talk. It 
has my whole legislative program. 
Of course, I can’t dictate to the 
people back home. As for the milk 
program, let the local community 
take care of it. I'm not a watch- 
dog. I can’t be. I’m in the federal 
realm. It is a job for the local 


community, the churches, the 
community chest.” 
The interview had been con- 


ducted under some duress. Al- 
ger’s two young sons, David and 
Steven, aged seven and nine, had 
burst in and out of the office to 
get cookies. He told them quietly, 
then more firmly, then quite for- 
cibly not to interrupt. Finally his 
secretary appeared with a pho- 
tographer and some visiting dig- 
nitaries. The Congressman ex- 
cused himself, told one of his 
office workers to give the Ob- 
server any literature requested. 


Then he left to rejoin the world 
of practical politics, an articulate, 
ambitious young man with a de- 
voted following, a strong oppon- 
ent, and some new and powerful 


enemies once his friends. 
LARRY GOODWYN 
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Amendment One Debated 


/ Opposition is being stepped 
up against Amendment One 
to raise legislators’ pay and pro- 
vide annual sessions. Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram questioned making 
solons full-time workers and said 
the voters, not the legislators, 
should decide the amount of leg- 
islative pay. S-T columnist Sam 
Kinch, counting only in-session 
time as working time, figured out 
that the pay raise would give 
legislators more pay than the 
Governor on a time-worked basis. 
Bill Gardner, Houston Post, said 
the deficit might jeopardize the 
amendment. Raymond Brooks and 
Sam Wood, Austin American, said 
“it can be assumed” legislators 
would not repeal their $25 a day 
per diem. Dr. Douglas Guthrie, 
Jr., speaking for the State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, said any 
man who speaks for the lobby in- 
terests will denounce the amend- 
ment. It “will remove the legisla- 
ture from lobbyist control,”’ he 
said, and 12,000 Jaycees “intend 
to see that our legislature is freed 
from lobbyist control through the 
passage of Amendment One.” 


\ 


At Press Day at the State 
Fair, 60 of 61 county editors 
polled said Eisenhower's fortunes 
in Texas are declining. 


\ 


Raymond Brooks, in a news 
story in the Austin Ameri- 
can-Statesman, said Lyndon John- 
son approaches the 1960 presiden- 
tial nominating convention with 
“a more favorable home state 
political atmosphere’ and huge 
national publicity “almost unani- 
mously favorable.” “Termed the 
foremost ‘moderate’ of his age,” 
Brooks said, he showed his 
astuteness and skill since the 1956 
fight with Shivers by firming up 
“both moderate and conservative 
support in his home state, while 
the liberals have soured on him 
and constitute the present hostile 
but minority dissidence.” After 
quoting the Observer's editorial 
‘Oct. 3) opposing his candidacy, 
Brooks proceeds, “Since the 
(state) convention spoke for a 
majority of Texas Democrats, Sen. 
Johnson can look to ‘60 with the 
organized support of his home 
state... A view at this time is that 
the hurdle (to his nomination) 
would not be so much the Demo- 
cratic voters of the nation, as the 
overweening, obdurate _ selfish 
ambition of intractable liberal 
leaders, seeking office under the 
well-known theory “I had rather 
rule a party in defeat than see my 
political antagonist lead it in 
victory.” ” 


v 


/ At a dinner at the Abilene 

Petroleum Club with J. Ed 
Connally, SDEC secretary, the 
hest, Connally, Mrs. R. Max 
Broo,ks, SDEC vice chairman, and 


V 








ALGER’S CREDO 


DALLAS 
“In the economic realm, you 
cannot legislate the poor into 
freedom by legislating the 
wealthy out of it. You cannot 
multiply wealth by dividing it. 
Governments cannot give to 
people what they do not first 
take away from people. And 
that which one man receives 
without working for, another 
must work for without receiv- 
ing it. And nothing can kill the 
initiative of the people quicker 
than for half of them to get the 
idea that they need not work 
because the other half will 
feed them, and for the other 
half to get the idea that it 
does no good to work since 
someone else receives the re- 
wards of their labors. Closing 
one’s eyes to these facts will 
not change them one iota!” 








REP. BRUCE ALGER 
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SDEC members Hal Woodward, 
Coleman, Carl Hill, Jr., Amarillo, 
and Mrs. William A. Griffis of San 
Angelo “all agreed that Johnson 
is their candidate” for president. 
“This is the first time Texas has 
had a chance to ‘approach the 
throne.’ This time we have the 
man,” said Mrs. Brooks. 


/ Jack Bell of AP said a sizable 
V influx of liberal Democratic 
senators might “post some new 
difficulties’ for Johnson in unify- 
ing the Democrats. 





Political Intelligence 





Columnist William S. White 

said moderate Southern poli- 
ticians, with Johnson their “field 
marshall,” are “literally and pain- 
fully in the middle” of the di- 
vision between “the deep South- 
erners” and “the Northern 
Democratic liberals” on _ civil 
rights. “The man who will now 
be perhaps (Johnson's) chief lieu- 
tenant” will be Gov. J. P. Cole- 
man of Mississippi, White said. 
Coleman's selection as chairman 
of the Conference of Southern 
Governers ahead of Faubus of 
Arkansas, who was in line for the 
post, was a ‘Johnson operation’ in 
that it undoubtedly represented 
the senator’s desires.... For Cole- 
man is an old Johnson associate” 
and has refused “a new war be- 
tween the states’ or a third party 
movement, White writes. 


/ St. Louis Post-Dispatch car- 
Vv ried a UPI dispatch from 
Buena Park, California, on a state 
legislative subcommittee investi- 
gating tidelands oil contracts in 
the wake of testimony that undue 
uenclfnie had been brought to 
bear by the office of Sen. Johnson. 
Testimony indicated a company of 
which Westly West, Houston, a 
friend of Johnson's, is president 
was to become sole leasing and 
drill agent for 43 miles of Cali- 
fornia coastline in retnrn for it 
paying the costs of a lawsuit by 
Orange County, Cal., against the 
state for jurisdiction over the 
county’s tidelands. At the hearing, 
it appeared that West's office 
asked Johnson to have an opinion 
drawn up by the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey on the tidelands 
in question. “West objected to 
questions on any friendship be- 
tween his family and that of 
Johnson but admitted giving gifts 
to the senator,” the UPI reported. 
“He refused to enumerate or give 
the value of the gifts.”” The opin- 
ion was drawn up by the U.S.C. 
G.S. but the man who drew it said 
it favored the state, not the 
county. 


/ Gov. Daniel began a soften- 
V ing-up operation on _ public 
opinion for new taxes. Before the 
| county judges and commissioners 
assn. in Dallas he repeated Texas 
is “not going to have” an income 
or sales tax. But the state is still 
rich and can afford to pay its own 
way, he said. To the Texas Assn. 
of Broadcasters in Fort Worth he 
said new texes will be necessary 
if the state wants to prevent 





fedehal encroachment (“we're 
|going to have comparative tax 
| increases,” and “Texas ought to 


have the finest school system...and 
| Texas ought to finance it”). At 
a meeting in Austin he said “the 
state hasen’t passed a tax bill in 
three years—the longest period 
in recent Texas history.” 

Daniel also declared Oct. 4-11 
Law Enforcement Appreciation 
Week and Oct. 19-25 Cleaner Air 
Week. At Dallas he said juvenile 
crime is the No. 1 social problem. 


Sen. Johnson told the National 
Assn. of Home Builders in 
San Antonio that “We do not— 
and cannot—rule out public hous- 
ing for special circumstances. But 








our primary goal is to expand the 
the opportunities for private in- 
dustry:” 


Sen. Ralph Yarborough ad- 

ministered “oaths of office” to 
student officers of Allan Junior 
High’s student council. At Haskell, 
he blasted the “Benson-Sherman- 
Adams - Eisenhower” administra- 
tion. He prep;ared to take off on 
a tour for candidates in other 
states. Johnson made plans to 
speak for the party in West Vir- 
ville in October. Rep. Jim Wright, 
co-chairman of the Democrats’ 
speakers’ bureau in Washington, 
is speaking for the national com- 
mittee in 13 states this fall. 


/ IIn Kilgore, Yarborough an- 

swered a variety of questions 
at a meeting called together for 
his visit there. The Kilgore daily 
paper quoted him, mostly indi- 
rectly, in this manner: “He be- 
lieves that forced integration is 
wrong and that it is a matter to 
be settled at the local level. He 
pointed to the orderly fashion in 
which Texas has met the issue... 
Sen. Yarborough said he voted to 
table the states’ rights bill be- 
cause Northern’ senators were 
prepared to filibuster it .... He 
foresees an early introduction of 
a similar bill next session... The 
senator believes that it is not con- 
stitutionally possible for the Con- 
gress to restrict the (Supreme 
Court, in the sense of definingmm 
gress to restrict the (Supreme) 
Court, in the sense of defining its 
capabilities. The senator ex- 
pressed himself further on the 
subject of the court on an ‘off the 
record’ basis .... Sen. Yarborough 
defended his support of the bill 
creating the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion by saying it was a trimmed- 
down version of a bill passed by 
the House, in the trimming of 
which jurisdiction in housing, ed- 
ucation, and employment were 
emasculated. Told that the Com- 
mission director recently an- 
nounced that the commission 
would open _ investigations in 
those fields, Sen. Yarborough ex- 
pressed surprise and answered af- 
firmatively when asked if he 
thought the Commission was ex- 


ceeding its authority While 
emphasizing that he has voted 
twice for reductions in foreign 


aid, Sen. Yarborough said in his 
opinion, this country is in for a 
long, long war, calling for sacri- 
fice by this country ... and that 
Americans must learn to gear up 
for a long-drawn-out battle.” 


San Antonio Light said Will 

Wilson will run for governor 
in 1960 whether Gov. Daniel runs 
for re-election or not and that 
Daniel “is letting out some sneaky 
rumors that he might run for a 
third term.” 


School Milk Disparities 


DALLAS 

A direct relationship exists 
between the federal 
milk program and the amount 
of milk the average child 
buys in a school year, a sam- 
pling survey of participating 
and non-participating schools 
in Dallas County indicates. 

In the Dallas jent 
school district, which dos 
take part in any feder: 
milk program, the sur’ 
cated that consumption of milk 
low in schools educating 
from low income fan 
tively high in schools 
sections of the city. Da 
schools charge seven 
half pint of milk 

Dallas parochial 
participating in the 
gram. In those checked 
are drinking more thar 
much milk as they fore 
the federal milk progra 
augurated. The price 
dent is substantually 

A study of offical r« is for 
selected schools in 
independent district d f 
58, based on average da attend- 
ance figures, shows that 
tary students at tw« 
well-to-do sections bo 
five times as much 
dents from low income 


S¢< hool 


indepe 


At Stonewall Jack I 
on Mockingbird Lane, the average 
student drank 127 half-pint f 


milk during the school 

another well-to-do sect Ste- 

phen Foster school 

an average 113 half-pi: yeal 

At George Carver and C. F. Carr 

schools, both Negr 

low-income districts, 

was at the annual per {| il rate 

of 23 and 20 half-pints ] 
M. J. Horton, purch: 


ABILL 


for the Dallas public s ls, said | 


the system's lunchroor ll milk 
at seven cents per half pint. He 
said the district had pa! 
ticipated in the m I ram 
but once for a brief pariod had 
taken part in the lur rogram 


“They begged us and begged us 
tu take these surplus commod- 
ilies,” Horton said, “and we did 
We took many a carload of pota- 
toes and used it to give the 
children a bigger serving. We 
| dealt directly. with the agricul- 
ture departmenf here in Dallas,” 
he said, “but when the program 
was put under the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and handled 
through the state, we had to go 
to Austin and it was too com- 
plicated. The boys said no more 

Of 14 Dallas public elementary 
checked, milk consump- 
lowest in four Negro 
chools. School reports indicated 
Negro students buy over twice as 
much ice cream as white students 
An example of the effect of the 
federal program was obtained by 
checking records at Jesuit High 
a Catholic boy’s school. Four 
years ago, before the _ schoo! 
joined the program, each pupil 
irank an average of 75 half pints 
year. Last year, after the 
federal program had enabled the 
to reduce the milk price 
annual per pupil 
soared to 162 


schools 


t1i0n was 


per 
per 


school 
to four cents, 
consumption had 
half pints 


Father R. A. Tynan, in charge 
|of the Jesuit High cafeteria, said 
the federal program is “wonder- 
ful, the kids are really happy 
with it.” He said the program was 
“very simple to operate. They 


the 


1 | have about as simple a form as 


you could have. I fill it out once 
}a month and send it to the 
agriculture people and in about 
ten days we get our reimburse- 
check. Haven't had any 
trouble except one time when 
| my multiplication was wrong.” 
At Holy Trinity, a Catholic co- 
educational elementary — school, 
also on the federal program 
milk consumption was at a higher 
rate, approximately 170 


ment 


annual 


r- | half-pints per pupil, than in any 


|of the city public schools checked 
| Price per half-pint to students at 
| Holy Trinity is three cents. 








Schools and a Queen 


(Continued fron 
us do today. Her food 
frigerated, much of it the 
diet was balanced. A ps n on 
social security eats bett than 
Queen Elizabeth did 


Representative 
The 


cussed enrollment with Ob- | 





server. 

Of the 112,369 pur gistered 
as of that day, 92,008 were white 
and 20,361 Negro. The! were 
3,192 white teachers, 614 Negro. | 





TRAVIS DEMOS REGROUP 


AUSTIN 

“Travis County Democrats” 
were organized in Austin Mon- 
day night by about 100 liberal, 
loyal Democrats at the. city-county 
health center. A constitution was 
adopted after extended debate; 
generally, it bases the organiza- 
tion on membership groups in 
each precinct of the county. While 
the Austin group diverges from 
the Harris County Democrats’ pat- 


tern in that its steering commit- 
tee has no at-large members, 
while Houston’s does, the basic 
consideration which brought 


T.C.D. into being was the success 
of the Harris County loyalists 
through their county-wide organi- 
zation. 

Elected chairman for the first 
year was Tom Black, liberal 
Democrat and a member of the 
law firm of Stayton and Black. 
Other officers are Mike Levi, 
vice-chairman; Mrs. R. E. Nit- 
schke, vice-chairman; Miss Azie 





MA 


Taylor, secretary Mi Louise 
Thompson, treasur ‘ 
leader of the Travis ¢ ty legis- 
lative conference i 
asked to accept 
might do so at 
after her return fr 
cruise of several 

Four of the five t offic 


ffice that she 


Texas AFL-CIO resent 
Miss Taylor, a Negr 

secretary by an erwhelming 
vote. 

Under the constitut mem 
bership in T.C.D mplies 
termination” to work within the 
Democratic Party and _ support 
party nominees. Members of af- 
filiated precinct clubs join the 
county organization for $1 a year. 
The steering committee is the of- 
ficers and one representative from 
each precinct; it can remove an 
officer for gross dereliction of 
duty. Meetings are biannual, but 
they can be called more fre- 
quently. 


superintender the dis- | 


The ratio of ptipils to teachers in 
white schools was 28.8 to one and 
in Negro schools 33.1 to one. Low- 
ering the Negro ratio to the white 
ratio would involve hiring 96 ad- 
ditional Negro teachers. 

“You have to have higher en- 
rollment in Negro classrooms, be- 
cause their ADA (average daily 
attendance) is lower. When you 
consider pupils actually in class 
on any given day, it comes out 
about the same,” White said. Does 
it actually come out the same? 
| “We try to keep it about the same, 
yes.” 

“You're not going to quote me 
on this are you?” The reporter 
replied that he intended to write 
a story. 


| 
| 


“It's been my _ experience, 


ree.| White said, “that you crusaders 


editorialize in your news stories 
I quit taking Time magazine be- 
cause I couldn't get the news 
| Life is just as bad. You can mis- 
| represent by selecting your pic- 
| tures, just as you can in a news 
| column. Did you see that picture 
they took of a sign painter in 


‘elected | Little Rock misspelling his sign 


| He spelled government ‘GOVER- 
| MENT.’ Now you see he’s just ¢ 


. | Sign painter, not an English stu- 
‘ de- | dent, and it really is taking ar 


editorial slant to use that pic 


ture.” 

But, White said, “I'm not thir 
skinned. Send me a copy.” As h¢ 
walked to the door he added, “I 
think you will find I'm represen- 
tative of the community. But I'd 
go to hell to protect the individ 
ual integrity of one child.” 

“I think I'll use that,” said th: 
reporter. 





‘Good, you do that,” he smiled 











Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—]EFFERSON 





The People’s Milled iA. 


The present campaign against 
Amendment One for legislative pay 
increases and annual sessions is 
equivalent to a campaign for more 
legislative corruption. Nothing 
more irresponsible has happened in 
Texas politics since the dailies en- 
dorsed Allan Shivers for re-election 
after he had condoned open corrup- 
tion in his official family. 

Newspapers like the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram and the Austin 
American are repeating the argu- 
ments from Senator Dorsey B. Har- 
deman of San Angelo against this 
long overdue reform. Hardeman 
was most responsible for the defeat 
of the lobbyist control bill in the 
1957 regular session. He was unrea- 
sonable, refused to meet with House 
conferees, even turned over his copy 
of the bill to, lobbyist Claude Gil- 
mer. As a politician he makes a use- 
ful lobbyists’ tool. 


One cannot reasonably oppose 
adequate pay for state legislators 
without inviting lobbyists’ corrup- 
tion of underpaid legislators. Har- 
deman would not dare come for- 
ward now with his arguments 
against fair pay for men charged 
with running the _ billion-dollar-a- 


year state government had not the 
freshness passed from the people’s 
shame over the state scandals. 

Let us now then remember 
those scandals, the bribes, the paid 
influence peddling, the flights to 
Havana and the free weekends at 
the Kentucky horse races, the 
“Little Austin Club,” the free whis- 
key and free women and paid-in-full 
hotel rooms, and then the collapsed 
companies, the ruined stockholders, 
the stripped policyholders, the cor- 
rupt legislation. 

This, remember, is what has hu- 
miliated Texas and the legislature 
before the people of the United 
States in recent years. The one re- 
form best calculated to reduce the 
lobbyists’ power to the reasonable- 
ness of their arguments is making 
our legislators full-time and paying 
them to work hard for all of us. For 
lobbyist crony Hardeman to come 
puttering forward now with his 
stinkbombs against good govern- 
ment is a public disgrace. We can- 
not speak highly enough of the 
State Jaycees for standing fast for 
Amendment One and adding that 
any man who speaks for the lobby 
interests will denounce it. Harde- 
man does, and Hardeman has. 


oints on Politics 


¥% When Senator Johnson told the 

home builders in San Antonio 
that “We do not—and cannot—rule 
out public housing for special cir- 
cumstances. But our primary goal 
is to expand the opportunities for 
private industry,” he illustrated the 
extent to which he has compro- 
mised the ideal of public service 
through government action without 
which the Democratic Party is lit- 
tle or no different from the Repub- 
lican. 


% In our editorial Sept. 26, we as- 

sumed that Gov. Daniel had ap- 
pointed oil lobbyists Stone Wells 
and Charles Simons to the Hale- 
Aikin committee, but the fact is 
they were named in turn by Speaker 
Waggoner Carr and the State Board 
ot Education. We wish to withdraw 
those aspects of the editorial which 
were based on this error. 


% We believe our basic point was 

underscored, if in a more prac- 
tical way, when Sen. Yarborough 
-aid at Haskell that the two oil lob- 
byists on JHale-Aikin worked 
against federal aid to school lunches 
and vocational education and ob- 
served: “I am for the oil industry 
and for the 27.5 percent depletion 
allowable, but they can't say give 
ine my 27.5 percent depletion allow- 
ance but you can’t have a balanced 
diet for your children. They better 


call that off or they'll hurt them- 
selves in Congress.” 


% We must take exception to 

Yarborough’s reported  state- 
ment in Kilgore that the civil rights 
commission would exceed its juris- 
diction by investigating discrimina- 
tion in housing, education, and em- 
ployment. If we do not fight dis- 
crimination everywhere and every 
way it occurs, We can never repre- 
sent ourselves as a fair and demo- 
cratic people. We were therefore 
delighted to see that the American 
GI Forum in San Antonio is press- 
ing for a fair employment practices 
code for city employees there. 


% The UPI story on the tidelands 

probe at Buena Park, Cal., 
raises a question Sen. Johnson is 
duty bound to put to rest. Johnson’s 
rich friend, Houston oilman Wesley 
West, is represented in the Califor- 
nia testimony as having benefited 
from Johnson’s intercession with 
the government. West—said the 
UPI—"“objected to questions on 
any friendship between his family 
and that of Johnson but admitted 
giving gifts to the senator. He re- 
fused to enumerate or give the value 
of the gifts.” This will be very seri- 
ous for the Democratic Party, now 
so high on the jackass about Sher- 
man Adams and his vicuna coats, 
unless Johnson immediately comes 
forward with all the facts. 
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NO ENERGY FOR IT 


AUSTIN 

This week two prominent public 

men of Dallas explained some of-their 

policies in terms of what they con- 
sider their philosophy. 


Rep. Bruce Alger explained his vote 
against the school milk program by 
saying “under no definition of gov- 
ernment is such a bill constitutional.” 
Superintendent W. T. White of the 
Dallas schools explained his closing 
of money-losing school lunchrooms 
with the declaration “this is an educa- 
tional institution, not a welfare ag- 
ency.”” 


It is certainly permissible for a pub- 
lic official to turn his back on a given 
human need if serving it would in- 
volve procedures incompatible with 
his understanding of freedom: such 
are the arguments advanced by White 
and Alger. But there is a fundamental 
corollary here without which the lati- 
tude exercised by White and Alger 
becomes anti-social license; if one 
method of meeting a human need is 
turned aside on philosophical grounds, 
there is the impelling duty to seek a 
second method and, failing, yet a 
third. 


It is at this stage, after the rhetoric 
has died down and the constitution, 
states’ rights, private property, ef al, 
have done their duty in the cause of 
inaction, that the conservative mind 
retires from the fray. White says it is 
not the function of the schools to sub- 
sidize lunches. Let the Community 
Chest do it and he’ll keep the lunch- 
rooms open. Mr. Alger says the milk 
program is not the function of the 
federal government. When pressed, 
he says let the Community Chest do 
it. But even as the words are spoken, 
there is the tacit understanding that 
the Community Chest isn’t going to 
do it. It can’t until it has the funds, 
funds that can be raised only if the 
leaders of the community, the Whites 
and Algers, devote their energies to 
the effort. 


It is here, on the quicksands of hu- 
man suffering, indignity, and need 
that the conservative mind _ stickily 
sinks out of sight. White and Alger 
offer no solutions. Using their ener- 
gies to defend what they consider en- 
croachments of their realm, they 
thwart a first solution and have no 
energy to seek any other. I[.et the 
Community Chest do it. 


If you persist with these people, as 
the Observer persisted with Mr. 
White, if you say, “Yes, but how 
about the children?” the reply you re- 
ceive is “How about the children in 
China ?” 


A stunning answer, a revealing one. 
How about the children in China? 
And the children in Russia. And the 
children in America. Does not the 
whole future of freedom hinge on 
these children? Mr. White is not so 
remote from the children in China as 
he supposes. 

He is not so remote from the chil- 
dren in Dallas, either. 

After listening to Alger’s impres- 
sive logic for an hour or so, you come 
away with respect for his sincerity 
and his intelligence and the knowl- 
edge he at least does not make fatuous 
remarks about China. But you also 
come away with the depressing real- 
ization that not once has he talked of 
government in human terms. He says 
he has facts on the evils of federal 
aid “as long as your arm.” Does he 
have the facts on the blunted oppor- 
tunities of children of migrant labor- 
ers, of the number of school years 
completed by hundreds of thousands 
of Latin-Americans, or for that mat- 
ter, of the Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
farm children in East Texas? Does he 
know, for instance, that the Latin- 
American males over the age of 25 in 
San Patricio County, all of them as an 
average, completed 1.4 years in the 
public schools before turning to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 
Are these facts pertinent? No _ less 
pertinent than the facts about federal 
aid? A five cent subsidy for milk, far 
from being a solution, is only the mer- 
est recognition of the task before us. 

Here then is the naked bedrock of 
conservatism, the logical extension of 
all the rhetoric. After the last philo- 
sophical pronouncement, the last ref- 
erence to the constitution, there are 
only the children and some casual 
words, “Let the Community Chest do 
it.” If you were to call these people 
callous, they would recoil in anger. 
Mr. White is an indulgent grand- 
father, Mr. Alger a patient father and 
a warm person generally. 

But the children? These other chil- 
dren? 

They have no energy for it. Their 
energy is for other things. 

Larry GooDwyN 




















REFLECTIONS ON THE FEDERAL AID ISSUE 


(The author, Dr. George I. San- 
chez, is chairman of the Department 
of the History and Philosophy of Ed- 
ucation at the University of Texas 
and one of the state’s most distin- 
guished leaders in education and so- 
cial ethics.—Ed. ) 

AUSTIN 

The restitution to the states, 
through redistribution by the federal 
government, of monies collected in the 
states through federal taxation is not 
per se charitable, sinister, un-Ameri- 
can, or a threat to states’ rights. The 
federal government is not an enemy 
foreign power that would subvert us 
through monetary blandishments by 
making available to the states, out of 
their own contributions, financial help 
in numerous areas of endeavor 
deemed of concern to all of us in all 
of the states. 


After all, the federal government is 
the government of the people of the 
several states. With all respect for the 
rights of the states, in our increasingly 
complex society there are many fields 
of public activity where the national 
interest warrants national financial 
participation. In fact, there are public 
activities wherein only concerted na- 
tional action can produce the kind of 
service that is essential to the proper 
functioning of the nation’s business 
and that of each of the states. The 
Post Office is a clear illustration, as 
are the inter-state highways. 

The Congress of the United States, 
over 170 years ago, recognized that 
education was one of the areas where 
federal aid was warranted. Shortly 
before the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787 (granting public lands for the 
support of schools) was adopted, the 
Congress had stated: “Religion, mor- 
ality, and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools, and the means 
of education shall forever be encour- 
aged.” So federal aid—and, particu- 
larly, federal aid to education—-long 
has been a_ tenet of the American 
Way, not something that is reprehen- 


sible or the innovation of scheming 
radicals, 
Federal aid—through the restitu- 


tion of tax revenue, through special- 
ized tax exemptions, or through other 
kinds of donations—has been stand- 
ard operating procedure for a long 
time in this country. It is a common 
pattern, and it is within this context 
that federal aid to education falls. We 
may well argue the administrative 
wisdom of one or another feature of 
the operation of the pattern, but it 
seems a bit specious to swallow the 
beam but gag at the grain of sawdust 
—that is, to condemn federal aid to 
school lunch programs, for instance, 
while we avidly garner the benefits of 
the oil depletion allowance, of aid for 
highway construction, of help for the 
farmer, of aid to other state agencies 
and functions, and of all the other 
features of the pattern. To take aid to 
school lunch programs (and this is 
only an illustration) out of the context 
of federal aid in general is unrealistic 
and illogical. 

It is time that we took a common- 
sense look at the trumped-up horror 
of a national program to help in the 
education of the nation’s children and 
youth. 


| DO NOT HEAR PRO- 
TESTS over the federal aid received 
by A & M, over at Bryan; though 
even a quick look will reveal that that 
fine school is the beneficiary of im- 
portant federal aid. I am glad that it 
is, and that all of the “land grant” 
colleges over the nation were made 
possible by the act of a wise national 
government in 1862 (the Morrill act). 
I hear no challenges to the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787 which, as noted 
above, established the principle of 
federal aid to education through land 
grants from the public domain—an 
ordinance that made possible the de- 
velopment of education in most of the 
states that were added to the Union 
after the attainment of independence. 
As I read of frantic ¢fforts by our 


state to obtain federal aid to disaster 


areas—starving cattle in drought re- 
gions, hoof-and-mouth disease threats, 


and so on—I am appalled by propos- 
als that hungry school children should 
be deprived of assistance in buying a 
glass of milk, a hot lunch. I am 
shocked that, as millionaires luxuriate 
under the soothing shade of the oil de- 
pletion allowance, anyone would have 
the nerve to propose so brazen a de- 
ception. I am_ particularly shocked 
when I realize that the forces which 
would take the milk out of children’s 
months, and which charge that pro- 
viding that milk is exclusively a par- 
ental obligation, are strangely silent 
when the wages, the economic rehabil- 
itation of those parents are involved. 
This is cutting the poor man off at 
both ends, indeed! 


Out of what seems almost a morbid 
concern, I often ask workers what 
they are paid, Though inured to low 
salaries (after all, I am a_ school 
teacher!), I am dismayed time and 
again at what the really poor people 
receive as wages from otherwise repu- 
table businesses. Not long ago, my 
wife told me that one of her “cases” 





George |. Sanchez 





earned only so much a month, This 
case, a lady with children in school, 
worked for a very distinguished local 
business firm. A little idle arithmetic, 
and we learned that she earned thirty- 
seven and a half cents an hour. Are 
we to agree that her children in school 
should not be aided in their purchase 
of milk, of a hot lunch? We thought 
that this instance might be an excep- 
tion, so we checked elsewhere in Aus- 
tin and in other Texas cities. This 
was, in a way, idle curiosity; for we 
happen to be interested primarily in 
children and not in economics. In sim- 
ilar full-time jobs we didn’t find any- 
one earning over forty cents an hour. 
Are we to think of these people as 
less meritorious than drouth-stricken 
cattle? And, let us remember, the 
drouth is an “Act of God.” 


The other day I looked over some 
statistics relating to the applications 
for lunch-aid by some 80 unselected 
familics who were patrons of a Texas 
public school. Of the 80 families only 
one (three children) was receiving en- 
tirely free lunches. The head of that 
family was injured and had no income 
until he could recover and find em- 
ployment. All of the other families 


paid something (five cents and up) 
for the lunches served to each of their 
children. The average monthly incom« 
of the 80 families was less than $140; 
the minimum was zero, the maximum 
$260. Among the families, I was im 
pressed by the fact that almost a third 
were headed by widows. 


A widow with a monthly income o! 
$92.00 had one pre-school child and 
six children in school. Amount she 
paid for each child’s lunch: five cent 
Another widow, with a monthly in 
come of $75, had three children in 
school and paid ten cents for each of 
their lunches. The rest of the data are 
to the same purport: struggling wid 
ows, parents, stretching every penny 
to help pay for the food their children 
have to have to stay in school. This is 
not a free lunch program, as_ these 
parents will attest. 


To help these parents keep their 
children in school, and to help keep 
those children fit to do school work, 
the federal government distributes to 
the schools surplus commodities, that 
would otherwise rot in storage or 
form a glut on the market (commodi 
ties that have been obtained from the 
producers under a form of federal 
aid), and a comparatively small mone 
tary appropriation. Shall we begrudge 
those kids their dearly-bought milk 
and hot lunches as we grow fat on the 
27.5 per cent oil allowance? Are we to 
shudder at the bogey of bankruptcy 
because of federal aid to hungry chil 
dren while we move heaven and earth 
to milk the nation of all the economic 
juice that we can direct our own way? 
Let us be reasonable! 


Luncu AID for hungry 
children is simply a poignant illustra 
tion of the imperative necessity for 
the recognition in practice of the old 
principle that “the wealth of the state 
wherever it may be, shall be taxed to 
educate the children of the state, 
wherever they may be.” The whol: 
notion of the equalization of educa 
tional opportunity, a notion put into 
practice by the states in:one form or 
another from the very inception of 
statehood, is not one that need be re 
stricted to the boundaries of each 
state. Our history shows that, from 
early times, the wealth of the nation 
has been thought of as subject to cal! 
for the promotion of education over 
the entire nation. That this concept 


might be regulated so that the equal- 
zation idea would be made operative 
national scale—that is, that the 
need and equity might guide 
istribution of federal funds for 


tion — is certainly not far- 
1 nor unprecedented. 
rhe bogey of “federal control” that 


iid, is the inevitable corollary of 
federal aid leaves me cold. What “‘fed- 
| control” ? That imposed on the oil 
producers as they clip off the deple- 
allowance? That under which 
ngry cattle are fed grains grown in 
her states and shipped to them by a 
sderal agency? Why should it be as- 
d that, through federal aid to the 
i00ls of Texas, we would be bur- 
dened with federal control other than 
at which we find thoroughly pala- 
ble at Texas A&M, in the Texas 
(.mployment Commission, in disaster 
eas, in highway construction? 


! COULD ADDRESS 
“to the issue on several other 
and muster a large array of 
pporting evidence and authorities, 
but this is not the indicated occasion 
for academic elaborations on the mat- 
ter. Let me conclude simply by noting 
that the nation’s wealth is not evil; 
that it is derived from the states, from 
that getting it back in the form of 
iid to education is a_ time-honored 
practice, one which can be amply de- 
nded; and that, most important of 
federal aid to education is just 
e facet of the total program of fed- 
eral aid—and that, were we to con- 
lemn the part, we must needs con- 
demn the whole. 
Further, if we are to deny federal 
| to education, are we prepared to 
educational needs with state 
funds? Where are the specific propos- 
ils to this end? Shall we ask that the 
benefits of the oil depletion allowance 
be diverted to the support of schools 
Now, there is an idea! If 
e are to withdraw both state and fed- 
aid for school lunch programs, 
ire we ready to propose ways and 
means of capacitating parents in the 
assumption of the full costs of such 
programs—say, by the inclusion of all 


workers under a just minimum wage 


meet 
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Without positive workable propos- 
ils in these matters, proposals that we 
vithdraw our participation in federal 
1id to education are thoroughly un- 
realistic and contradictory. 





Texas from a Swiss Point of View 


A night this week at the dinner ta- 
ble, the plates edged with chicken 
bones, the ice cream melting, I found 
my face smiling uneasily at this situa- 
tion: feeling defensive about race 
prejudice in Texas. There he sat, the 
image of an outraged man, gesturing 
clutchingly with his cupped bony 
hands, “incredible,” “outrageous,” 
“unbelievable,” ‘shocking !”—words 
like that flashing through the candle- 
lit dark. Since he, Werner Imhoof, 
chief of the Washington bureau of the 
largest newspaper in Switzerland, an 
important journalist on tour, had 
started talking to Texans severa! days 
before, three men “—three, all of 
them men, literally described Mexi- 
cans to me as lice—this with my own 
ears I heard! How, I cannot under- 
stand how you have failed to turn this 
wonderful fund of culture the Mexi- 
cans provide you, to appreciate it for 
the wealth it is, but instead!’ The 
replies required little imagination: 
that we are, indeed, working on it, 
many of us; that change is occurring ; 
that Henry Gonzalez received 250,000 
votes and was not lynched. “But after 
all—in these times, in this day, that a 
candidate for governor isn’t lynched— 
after all.”” So I sat there, smiling an 
impotent smile, saying finally, “Yes.” 
“Yes.” “TI agree.” “But you see many 
of us agree” while his ire ran its 
course. 


Hi was ALSO TRYING 
to generalize about Texas, about 
Texas people, like those he saw in the 
lobby of the Austin Hotel. I resisted 


this, explained to him that the state 
novelty and myth-life draws a brace 
of helicopter-sociologists down hers 
every season and that some of the 
Texans have become almost profes 
sional Texas tellers, denying the myth 
say, but readily enough coming for 
ward with their own general truths 
His need was great, however: reader: 
the world over will not find time for 
many variations on a theme. He had 
concluded tentatively that Texans ar¢ 
“very sure of themselves,” or, again 
‘absolutely certain of themselves, wit! 
no doubts abut anything, culture, e 
nomics, life,” that is, “smug’ and (a 
word I contributed, as one will) “in 
sular.” At a party somewhere a lady 
had said to him, “Tell me, do you hav: 
a large alien group in Switzerland lik« 
we have the Negroes?” It did littl 
good, under the pall of his memory of 
that inquiry, to suggest to him that 
one aspect of self-assurance can be 
independence, to assure him that peo 
ple here are as complex and individual 
as anywhere, that were there a Dos 
toevski here he could find his Roskol 
nikov in several models. “True, tru 
but I am not Dostoevski!” he said 

On the trip to the mission in 
Antonio, the chamber of commerce: 
man had not quite managed to shunt 
him out of sight of all the hovels; h« 
had seen a few, and they did not r 
mind him of Switzerland. He was in 
search of the quantitatively true, and 
individual cases would have to speal 
for themselves—to themselves. 

Nor was he much impressed by the 
efflorescence of symphony orchestras 


ttle theaters, university drama 
roups, hi fi stations, that is, the Cul- 
ture; not even by Van Cliburn’s Kil- 


e origin (when that came up, he 
smiled wryly, within, however, the 
margins of the proprieties: as though 
he Soviets had been caught boasting 

out Boris Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago). 


He WAS NOT, mark. it, 
ntolerant, to the contrary yielded to 
the persuasive with that vaguely 
pleased manner which identifies the 
thinking man; he simply came from 
in advanced civilized culture, and he 
could hardly help feeling like a tour- 
ist at the frontier. A few people struck 
as exotics, but on the whole the 


idl 


pect. And for three of them to call 
Latin-Americans lice: who could over- 
come the implications of such a begin- 
ning ? Not even the intelligent profes- 
rs wife, who said nothing but rea- 
nable things; not even the friend 
who came in later in the evening and 
ld him of the progress they are mak- 
ing in his county’s schools, about the 
integration of the Latins, their accept- 
ance on the football team, the evolv- 
ng acceptance of the Negroes. We 
each found ourselves admitting—one 
has no right to a more comfortable 
yosition—the persisting prejudices of 
the people. 
Nothing like an outsider to shake 
you up. .D. 
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A VISITOR IN TEXARKANA 


TEXARKANA 

When I heard that Henry was 
back for a visit, I tried at first to 
remember what he looked like 
I had been a small child when 
he left our neighborhood years 
ago. and although I remembered 
had played together, 
‘estling during the noon hour 
under the shade of the chinaberry 


that we 


dition to cash, of course, a sub- 
stantial noon meal, which was 
dinner, came with the job 
HAT EVENING, just as the 
sun was setting and the cool, 
quiet hand of twilight settled on 
the countryside, I drove down the 


dusty, sparsely-graveled, narrow 
road, carefully glancing both to 
left and to right and sounding 





excitedly following the 
ran toward the 


tree OI 


pointers as we 


eek uld not recall an exact | 
mage of his face. He would be} 
much older now, mature, for he 
had been several years older than | 
I; that would put him in his 
thirties, possibly his Iate thirties. | 


I was gone when he drove by | 


| that 4 


1e first time, so I went to the} 
house of his in-laws, where he 
was temporarily staying. He was /} 
downtowr his wife's father said, | 
t he would be back soon. Well 
I -have to run downtown now, I 
old hi but I'll be back later 
Or if Henry's not doing anything 
und six < thereabouts, tell 
him to drop by 
Henry had been living in Oak- 
land, California, since he was a 
ung man. He had moved there 





just.a few years after he had 
married a local girl and started 
building his family. It must have 
been along about the beginning | ir 
i i@ Wal Before that he had | 
worked for us, for my father. He | 

wed a straight furrow those | 


hard days during the 1930's when | 
sun-up to 
for what often came | 


less than a dollar. In ad-/4 


land fro 


| father-in-law 


lold frends or 


imy horn before shifting into low 
jand climbing over the high rail- 


road crossing Henry's’ in-laws 
lived just across the railroad, on 
a corner lot 
In the back 
in the 


yard, 
swing and resting 


swaying to 





Jim Presley 





work, was Henry's 
He was quietly en- 
joying the shady twilight, but in- 
side the house there echoed the 
sounds of liveliness and gossip 
ne associates with a holiday 
r an unexpected get-together of 
long-missed rela- 
Henry did not often make 
voyage from the Pacific 


from a day's 


tives 
the long 
coast 
the East Texas pinelands. 

He stuck his head out the door- 
way and came 
me. We exchanged hearty greet- 

igs, a firm handshake, and then 
looked each other over. We even 
made the usual comments on how 
good the other looked, and, you 
know, I really meant mine. In 
fact, I was rather surprised when 
I learned he had already passed 
40. Was it possible? The years 


across the western sands to | 


grinning to meet | 


were well concealed by his face; 
the lines were few and shallow. 


No, he said, I had not inter- 
rupted his supper; he had been 
waiting for me. But would I like 
some watermelon? He went over 
by the swing and retrieved a long 
Tom Watson melon and laid it 
on the table which had been set 


up there in the back yard for 
outdoor picnicking, watermelon 
eating, and maybe even card 


playing. He started to cut the 
melon, then handed the long case 
knife to me. “Here, you know 
more about this than me,” he 
Said, grinning; “I guess I’ve got 
a little out of practice.” We both 
laughed, realizing that our days 
on the farm were a long time 
ago, a long time since we had 
thumped melons in the patch, 
busting some of them on the spot 
and devouring the sweet, drip- 





ping hearts. 
As we sat and ate half of the 
j}melon between us, leaving the 


rest of it for the women inside 
| when they finished their talking, 
the father-in-law smoked and 
drifted to and fro in the swing. 
| He wouldn’t care for any melon, 
he said. A little girl, of four or 
five years, skipped around the 
lcorner of the house and tried 
}to clamber up on Henry’s knee. 
ver shared a chunk of the melon 











with her. I asked him if she 
|were his daugter. His adopted 
| daughter, he corrected; all of his 
| children were grown and mar- 
| Tied He had married young, and 
| years had accumulated tirelessly. 


EFORE HIS WIFE came out 

and took our picture with the 
flash camera (and bet me that I 
didn't remember her; I didn't), 
we covered the wide stretches of 
life that long-absent friends al- 
ways bring to the surface of the 
mind. Our memories seemed to 
polarize, concentrating on those 
long, hard days of the faraway 
Thirties and those exciting, more 
zestful experiences of the recent 
past. He and his wife had fallen 
in love with Albuquerque, so we 
talked about there, until we in- 
evitably turned to politics. Both 
of us, children of the Thirties, 
had crossed the years and 
emerged with a similar share of 
the social, political, and economic 
heritage of the dark days of our 
country. Our’ understanding 
quickly became stronger than our 
friendship had been. 


Twilight ran into darkness be- 
fore we realized it, and I was late 
for supper. We took out our pens 
and notebooks and exchanged ad- 
dresses, just to keep in touch, 
and he told me to be sure and 
visit them if I ever got to Oak- 
land. I offered the same hospi- 
tality, but sincere as I was, I 
knew that my invitation was not 
as good as his—not as long as I 
stayed in East Texas. He would 
show me Oakland and be a good 
and a kind host. I would be 
severely limited in entertaining 
a colored guest. 


We parted with the usual but 
well-meant farewells, and I went 





to my car and drove home. 





Ernest Joiner on Catholic Censorship 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON 
CENSORSHIP, Harold C. Gar- 


diner, S.J.. Hanover House, 1958, 
192 pp., $2.95 RALLS 
This work is an attempt to ex- 


‘Cathe! ic authority for 
nsorship, its two principal cen- 
ing agencies,’ their 
s, and aims. These agencies 
Legion of Decency 
ganization of Cath- 
ned with ob- 
picture fare 
Office for De- 

official agen- 
the church, to deal 
and the 


, 
raain the 


work, 


a se- 


sayme concer 
ble motion 
nd the National 
"e T torat ro a7 
. aos tt i ae’ ali 
simi- 
arly with literature 
crinted word 

Harold C. Gardiner is a Jesuit 


iest. literary editor of AMER- 


ICA, and the author of Norms for 
the Novel, which treats of moral- 
f on 1 other w paren of 
religious nature. This book is 
ne in a series of “viewpoints” 
written especially for the Cath- 
iic layman. The author repeat- 
edly emphasizes that the volume 


written for Catholics. It should 


erve to allay suspicions among 
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layme that the aggressive ap- 
preach to universal censorship by 
the church or with the church’s 
tacit permission is inconsistent 
with certain freedoms Americans 


have always cherished. It leaves 
a great deal to be desired for the 
Protestant mind, for which it] 


was not written 
In the third chapter the 


may well have laid down his pen 


as far as his Protestant readers 
are concerned. For, in justifying 
the role of the church to impose 


what a person may 
author speaks: 
Church their 


ensorship on 
read or view, the 
“Catholics call the 





Ernest Joiner 


ther, and so she is. Often when 
2 child is commanded to do some- 
thing and wonderingly asks, ‘But 
why?’ an impatient or harrassed 
will snap, ‘Because I say 





mother 
so” " 
That 


question 


apparently, settles 
about the church's 
thority for censorship. 


any 
au- 


HE WAYS listed as achieving 

‘peaceful” compliance in mat- 
ters of censorship by newsstands 
and publishers read well. Cath- 
olics who call on purveyors of 
literature are requested to be po- 
lite, explain the moral grounds for 
their presence, and “invite” the 
hucksters to remove the offending 
literature from their shelves. If 
cooperation is not secured, NODL 
workers are, according to Mr. 
Gardiner, instructed to leave 
quietly and peacefully. 

Evidently the idea of peace and 
quiet did not get across to the 
Catholic chief of police in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., recently when he or- 
dered all copies of printed works 
off newsstands if they were on 
the Catholic list of banned pub- 
lications. Time and Life maga- 
zines can, if they will, relate how 
the church struck those publi- 


cations in a highly sensitive area 
adjacent to the cash register when 
an article was published offen- 
sive to the Catholic Church. What 
cannot be accomplished by “peace 


|“Martin Luther” 


author | cently. 


sometimes 
boycott 


| and quiet” may 
accomplished by 
| threat 

And the “peace and quiet” re- 
signation of Catholic pressure- 
men in matters of censorship may 
not be recalled by film exhibitors 
who sought to show the film 
in Chicago re- 
Mr. Gardiner’s doctrine of 
friendly persuasion is in vivid 
contrast to the countless acts of 


a 


extreme economic, political, and 
social pressures applied to un- 
cooperative persons who have 


come under the lash of Catholic 
censorship, as is well documented 
in such books as Paul Blanshard’s 
American Freedom and Catholic 
Power. 


The daily press is replete with 
instances of pressures and boy- 
cotts on individuals and corpor- 


ations that cannot be squared 
with the author's words, “But 
does the Legion exercise re- 


pressive censorship, an effort to 
control the viewing of pictures 
after they are released? Yes: but 
only for those to whom it has a 
delegated authority to speak— 
to Catholics.” Obviously, a ban- 
ning of any film by the Legion is 
exercising censorship over the 
movie fare of those of many 
faiths, not Catholics alone. When 
NODL acts to remove offending 
books on grounds of obscenity 
and morals, whether it be from a 
public library or a bookseller, it 
is at the same time acting as cen- 
sor for Protestants and Jews, not 
for Catholics alone. 

S FOR the Legion of Decency, 

it censors “obscene” material. 
Here again the Catholic view- 
point is that obscenity is what 
the church says it is. While freely 
admitting there exists no clear- 
cut definition of obscenity, the 
church has one of its own—any- 
thing that arouses unnatural sex 
desires. The church wallows in the 
same vagueness it points out in 
the civil law. 

The author fails to discuss the 
facts as revealed in medicel and 
Psychiatric research that such 
desires vary from person to per- 








son. A female nude may create 
an unnatural desire within the 
meaning of the church definition. 
But so may a well-turned and 
silken clad ankle. Some are 
aroused by high pointed heels, or 
long blonde hair, or a lovely sun- 
set, or the blare of a trumpet in 
the hands of a Louie Armstrong.... 


Mr. Gardiner (for the church, 
since his volume was censored 
and carries the imprimatur of 
Francis Cardinal Spellman) cites 
as the one best hope for quiet and 
unobtrusive censorship a con- 
trivance he calls “prior censor- 
ship.” This involves letting 
authors, publishers and movie 
producers know in advance the 
fate that will befall their efforts 
if the Legion of Decency and 
NODL rules are violated. The 
author points out that our 
courts are too slow and wavering 
in decisions, and that a lot of 
filthy and obscene desires may 
be engendered before a_ legal 
governmental tribunal can shut it 
off. Thus, upholding the “prob- 
able” court verdict in advance of 
the commission of the crime is 


prior censorship and a worthy 
tool. 
Texas has had examples of 


“prior censorship” before. History 
is replete with examples of how 
self-appointed vigilantes exer- 
used prior censorship to remove 
cattle rustlers and other unsavory 
criminals from the immediate 
scene, and many a cottonwood 
limb has sagged under the weight 
of an unwholesome influence be- 
fore a proper court could grind 
out its “slow and wavering de- 
cisions.” The Ku Klux Klan, be it 
remembered, used prior censorship 
in dealing with Catholics, one 
facet of the subject that must give 
considerable pain to the author 
who now advocates it as a legiti- 
mate means of achieving morality. 

Accepting these well-chosen 
and well-coated words on one of 
the most despicable trends in 
American society is too much like 
saying grace in a whorehouse. 

(The reviewer is editor of The 
Ralls Banner.—Ed.) 





‘Music Man’ 
Hurdles Dud 
Of a Singer 


DALLAS 
Twenty two months ago, “The 
Music Man,” an _ unsophisticated 
pot pourri of America, vintage 
1912, bounced with high old mirth 
upon the Broadway stage. To 
Meredith Willson’s refreshing 
book, music, and lyrics were 
added bold staging, some striking 
ch: -eography, and a _ genuinely 
su verb individual performance by 
Robert Preston. As Prof. Harold 
Hill, the traveling con man who 
talks unsuspecting midwest 
townspeople into believing they 
need a boy’s band “to keep the 
young ones moral after school,” 
Preston emerged from years of 
oblivion in Hollywood “B” pic- 
tures to become 1958’s_ freshest 
Broadway personality. 








The National Company's version 
of “The Music Man which opened 
last week at the State Fair in Dal- 
las has lost none of the creative- 
ness, none of the elf-like quality 
of Willson’s musical reminiscen- 
ces of his childhood days in Iowa. 
It misses a rave review only be- 
cause Forrest Tucker, as Prof. 
Hill, is simply no Robert Preston. 
Mr. Tucker cannot dance very 
well and has almost no singing 
voice at all. To those who have 
heard or seen Preston's swagger- 


ing versions of the two show 
songs, “Trouble” and “Seventy- 
Six Trombones,” this is a critical 
failing. 


But partly because the superb 
supporting cast sings and dances 
with zest and partly because 
Tucker, too, performs with zest 
when he isn’t singing or dancing. 
the State Fair’s “Music Man” still 
provides a wonderful night in the 
theatre. 


HERE is something about the 

myth of the American past, an 
innocence imagined, a naivete un- 
cluttered, that has always had a 
magical appeal in or out of the 
theatre. Willson’s recollection of 
his Iowa _ boyhood, channeled 
through this mythology, has pro- 
duced two and a half hours of 
bouyant comedy unmistakably 
pleasing. 


There are some fine scenes, the 
first coming within five minutes 
of the opening when Prof. Hill 
steps into River City bent on cre- 
ating the civic crisis necessary to 


the quick sale of band instru- 
ments. “Trouble” is the rollicking 
result. The song consumes Mr. 


Tucker's talents, but the towns- 
people come to the rescue with a 
spirited song and dance chorus. 
The coming of the band instru- 
ments by overland stage makes a 
jubilant number, “The Wells 
Fargo Wagon.” And the choreog- 
raphy, imaginative throughout, 
reaches its high point in “Shi- 
poopi,” one of Willson’s more 
challenging songs, handled ably 
by the professor’s sidekick and 
danced by a stageful. 


Marian, the unmarried librarian 
who flags the high-balling pro- 
fessor, is effectively played by 
Joan Weldon, who takes up much 
of the vocal slack when onstage 
with Mr. Tucker. They are well 
supported by Cliff Hall as River 
City’s noisy, ineffective mayor 
and by Lucie Lancaster as Mar- 
ian’s mother. 


UT MOST OF ALL, there is an 
unending succession of festive 
songs and a steady flow of sup- 


porting voices to sing them. 
LARRY GOODWYN 
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TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that Rob- 
ert J. McClain, doing business un- 
der the firm name of Lewis 
Transfer & Storage, Killeen, Tex- 
as, on the f7th day of September, 
1958, incorporated such firm with- 
out a change of the firm name. 
LEWIS TRANSFER & STORAGE 


By’ Robert J. McClain 


NOTICE OF SALE 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 


BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 
dated and issued pursuant to a 
judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, bv the Clerk of 
said Court on said date in a cer- 
tain suit, No. 110,160, styled City 
of Austin vs. Henry Larremore, et 
al, and to me directed and deliv- 
ered a sSheriff of said County, I 
have on September 18, 1958, at 
5:15 o'clock p.m., 


seized, levied upon, and will, on 
the First Tuesday in November, 
1958, the same being the 4th day 
of said month, at the Courthouse 
door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hours of 10 
o'clock A.M. and 4 o'clock P.M., 
on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the 
County of Travis and the State of 
Texas, to wit: 


All that certain lot, tract or par- 
cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas known and de- 
scribed as follows to wit: Lot 
Seven (7) and Lot Eight (8), in F. 
Wilheim’s Subdivision of Outlot 
Thirty-five (35), Division “B”, of 
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the Government tracts adjoining 
the City of Austin, according to 
the map or plat of said subdivi- 
sion recorded in Volume 1, page 
42 of the Plat Records of Travis 
County, Texas. 
or upon the written request of 
said defendants or their attorney, 
a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
alties and costs, subject, however, 
to the right of redemption, of the 
defendants or any person having 
an interest therein, to redeem the 
said property, or their interest, 
therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 
subject to any other and further 
rights to which the deferdants or 
anyone have an interest therein 
may be entitled, under the provi- 
sions of law. Said sale to be made 
by me to satisfy the judgment 
rendered in the above styled and 
numbered cause, together with 
interest, penalties and _ costs of 
suit, and the proceeds of said sale 
to be applied to the satisfaction 
thereof, and the remainder, if 
any, to be applied as the law di- 
rects. 

Dated at Austin, Texas, this the 
30th day of September, 1958. 

T. O. LANG, 
Sheriff, Travis County, Texas 
by HENRY KLUGE, Deputy. 


NOTICE OF SALE 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 
dated and issued pursuant to a 
judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, by the Clerk of 
said Court on said date in a cer- 
tain suit, No. 110,241 ,styled City 
of Austin vs. H. B. Curry, et al 
and to me directed and delivered 
as Sheriff of said County, I have 
on September 18, 1958, at 5:13 o’- 
clock p.m., 
seized, levied upon, and will, on 
the First Tuesday in November, 
1958, the same being the 4th day 
of said month, at the Courthouse 
door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hours of 10 
o'clock A.M. and 4 o'clock P.M., 
on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the 
County of Travis and the State of 
Texas, to wit: 

All that certain lot, tract or par- 
cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the County of Travis, 
State of Texas, known and de- 
scribed as follows: Lot Three (3) 
Block “G” of the J. E. Bouldin 
Subdivision according to the map 
or plat of said subdivision re- 
corded in Volume 1, pages 71 and 
78 of the Plat Records of Travis 
County, Texas, together with all 
improvements thereon situated. 
or upon the written request of 
said defendants or their attorney, 
a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
alties and costs, subject, however, 
to the right of redemption, of the 
defendants or any person having 
an interest therein, to redeem the 
said property, or their interest, 
therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 
subject to any other and further 
rights to which the defendants or 
anyone have an interest therein 
may be entitled, under the provi- 
sions of law. Said sale to be made 
by me to satisfy the judgment 
rendered in the above styled and 
numbered cause, together with 
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suit, and the proceeds of said sale 

to be applied to the satisfaction 

thereof, and the remainder, if 

any, to be applied as the law di- 

rects. 

Dated at Austin, Texas, this the 
30th day of September, 1958. 
T. O. LANG, 

Sheriff, Travis County, Texas 

by HENRY KLUGE, Deputy. 


NOTICE OF SALE 

THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 
dated and issued pursuant to a 
judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, by the Clerk of 
said Court on said date in a cer- 
tain suit, No. 110,508, styled City 
of Austin vs. Margaret McQuirter 


and to me directed and delivered 


as Sheriff of said County, I have 
on September 18, 1958, at 5:16 o’- 
clock p.m., 

seized, levied upon, and will, on 
the First Tuesday in November, 
1958, the same being the 4th day 
of said month, at the Courthouse 
door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hours of 10 
o'clock A.M. and 4 o'clock P.M., 
on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the 
County of Travis and the State of 
Texas, to wit: 

All that certain lot, tract or par- 
cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the City of Austin, County 
of Travis and State of Texas, 
known and described as follows: 
The East Sixty-two and five 
tenths feet (62.5') of the North 
Two hundred feet (200’) of Lot 
Four (4), Block Fourteen (14), 
Maas Addition, according to the 
map or plat of said subdivision re- 
corded in Volume X, page 103, of 
the Deed Records of Travis 
County, Texas, together with all 
improvements thereon situated. 
or upon the written request of 
said defendants or their attorney, 
a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
alties and costs, subject, however, 
to the right of redemption, of the 
defendants or any person having 
an interest therein, to redeem the 
said property, or their interest, 
therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 
subject to any other and further 
rights to which the defendants or 
anyone have an interest therein 
may be entitled, under the provi- 
sions of law. Said sale to be made 
by me to satisfy the judgment 
rendered in the above styled and 
numbered cause, together with 
interest, penalties and _ costs of 
suit, and the proceeds of said sale 
to be applied to the satisfaction 
thereof, and the remainder, if 
any, to be applied as the law di- 
rects. 

Dated at Austin, Texas, this the 
30th day of September, 1958. 

T. O. LANG, 
Sheriff, Travis County, Texas 
by HENRY KLUGE, Deputy. 


NOTICE OF SALE 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 
dated and issued pursuant to a 
judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, by the Clerk of 
said Court on said date in a cer- 
tain suit, No. 110,081, styled City 
of Austin vs. L. M. Light and to 
me directed and delivered as 
Sheriff of said County, I have on 
September 18, 1958, at 5:15 o'clock 


p.m., 
seized, levied upon, and will, on 
the First Tuesday in November, 
1958, the same being the 4th day 
of said month, at the Courthouse 
door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hours of 10 
o’clock A.M. and 4 o'clock P.M., 
on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
‘the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the 
County of Travis and the State of 
Texas, to wit: 

All that certain lot, tract or par- 
cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas known and de- 
scribed as follows to wit: Lot 
Twelve (12), Block “U”, James E. 
Bouldin Subdivision, in the City 
of Austin, Travis County, Texas, 
according to the map or plat of 
said subdivision recorded in Plat 
Book 1, page 71 of the Plat Rec- 
ords of Travis County, Texas, 
or upon the written request of 
said defendants or their attorney, 
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ien said defendants or their attorney, 
isfy said judgment, interest, per a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
alties and costs, subject, however, | isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
to the right of redemptior f the | alties and costs, subject, however, 
defendants or any person } ng|to the right of redemption, of the 
an interest therein, to redeem the} defendants or any person having 
said property, or their inte t,| an interest therein, to redeem the 


a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 


therein, at any time within tw aid property, or their interest, 
years from the date of sale in tl therein, at any time within two 
manner provided by lav years from the date of sale in the 
subject to any other and f nanner provided by law, and 


rights to which the defendant 

anyone have an interest therein | rights 
may be entitled, under the 
sions of law. Said sale to be made | may 


ibject to any other and further 
to which the defendants or 
provi-| anyone have an interest therein 
be entitled, under the provi- 


by me to satisfy the judgment} sions of law. Said sale to be made 
rendered in the above sty] me to satisfy the judgment 
numbered cause, togethe ith | rendered in the above styled and 
interest, penalties and_ cost fj; numbered cause, together with 
suit, and the proceeds of sa nterest, penalties and costs of 


to be applied to the satisfacti Dn suit, and the proceeds of said sale 


thereof, and the remainder, if|to be applied to the -watisfaction 
any, to be applied as the thereof, and the remainder, if 
rects. ny, to be applied as the law di- 


Dated at Austin, Texas, this the! re 
30th day of September, 195 
T. O. LANG 
Sheriff, Travis County 

by HENRY KLUGE 


Dated at Austin, Texas. this the 
30th day of September, 1958. 
T. O. LANG, 
Sheriff, Travis County, Texas 
HENRY KLUGE, Deputy 
NOTICE OF SALE 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 


BY VIRTUE of an orde 


NOTICE OF SALE 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 


dated and issued pursuar jated and issued pursuant to a 
judgment decree of the 5: judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
cial District Court yf a District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, by the C inty, Texas, by the Clerk of 


said Court on said date i Court on said date in a cer- 


tain suit, No. 108.770. st: tain suit, No. 110,343, styled City 
of Austin vs. Homer Tons and |of Austin vs. Annie Dallas, et al 
to me directed and delivered and to me directed and delivered 


Sheriff of said County, I hav n|as Sheriff of said County, I have 
September 18, 1958, at 5:17 k | on September 18, 1958, at 5:14 o’- 
p. m., lock p.m., 
seized, levied upon, and l n| seized, levied upon, and will, on 
the First Tuesday in November,/the First Tuesday in November, 
1958, the same being the 4th da 1958, the same being the 4th day 
of said month, at the C Louse f said month, at the Courthouse 
door of said County. in the Cit door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hour of Austin between the hours of 10 
o’clock A.M. and 4 o’'cl ‘clock A.M. and 4 o'clock P.M., 
on said day, proceed t on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidde 5 ‘ash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de-| right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit ir id fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described re es. | the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as th: ropert tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the|ing and being situated in the 
County of Travis and the Stat ¢| County of Travis and the State cf 
Texas, to wit: Texas, to wit: 
All that certain lot. t All that certain lot, tract or par- 
cel of land lying and be cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the County of Travis, 


ated in the County of a 
State of Texas known .| State of Texas, known and de- 
scribed as follows: Lot Tt | scribed as follows: 5100 square 


feet of land same being out of and 
part of the George W. Spear 
League in the City of Austin, Tra- 


Block Eight (8), of Lir Place 
a subdivision of Outlots Twenty- | 4 
three (23) and Twenty-tl 


one-half (23%), Divisior A: ac-| Vis County, Texas, said 5100 
cording to the map or plat of said| Square feet of land being more 
particularly described as follows: 


subdivision recorded in Book 3 
page 1 of the Plat Recor f Tra- 
vis County, Texas, 

or upon the written request of 
said defendants or their attorne; 
a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
alties and costs, subject, however 
to the right of redempti f the 
defendants or any person having 
an interest therein, to redeem the 
said property, or their re 


Beginning at the northwest corner 
of the herein described tract of 
land, same being a point in the 
south line of West 11th Street and 
from which point of beginning the 
northeast corner of Lot 5 Maas 
| Addition, a sub-division of record 
in Volume X at page 103 of the 
| Deed Records of Travis County 
Texas, said northeast corner of 
|; Lot 5 being the point of intersec- 





therein, at any time within two | tion between the south line of 
years from the date of West llth Street and the west 
, line of Charlotte Street. bears N 


Vv ind | 
subject Ring i further | 60 deg. 01 min. W 12.50 feet and 
rights to which the defendant r|N 15 deg. 10 min. W 10.56 feet: 
anyone have an inter: t} | THENCE, with the north line of 
may be entitled. under the provi-| this tract, same being tne south 
sions of law. Said sale to be made| line of West 11th Street S 60 deg. 
igment | 01 min. E 85.00 feet to an iron pin, 


by me to satisfy the jt 5 th ~Aeaodll 
rendered in the above si same being the northeast corner 
of this tract; THENCE, with the 


together site 


cause, h 
f| east line of this tract S 30 deg. 06 


numbered 
interest, penalties and 


suit, and the proceeds of said sale | min. W 60.00 feet to an -ron pin 
to be applied to the tisfaction| at the southeast corner of this 
thereof, and the ainder, if| tract; THENCE, with the south 
any, to be applied as the law di-| line of this tract, N 60 deg. 01 min 
rects. | W. 85.00 feet to a point, same be- 


he|ing the southwest corner of — 

tember, 195! | trace same being in the east line 
oo “~~ O. LANG |of Charlotte Street; THENCE, 
Sheriff, Travis County, Texas| With the east line of Charlotte 
by HENRY KLUGE ity, | Street; same being a line twenty 
5 AAAS RCE | (20.00) feet east of and parallel to 
| the west line of Charlotte Street 
|as shown on a map or plat of 
Maas Addition, a subdivision of a 
| portion o fthe George W. Spear 


Dated at Austin, Texas, ‘th 


NOTICE OF SALE 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 
BY VIRTUE of an é f sal 


; lend + sai© | League in the City or Austin, 
dated and issued pursuant to a| Travis County, Texas, of record 
judgment decree of t é' 1 JUGI-|in Volume X at page 103 of the 
cial District Court | ny 71 ¥'8| Deed Records of Travis. County, 
County, Texas, by the Clerk of) Texas, N 30 deg. 06 min E 60.00 
said Court on eons e in @ Cer feet to the point of beginning, to- 
tain suit, No. 110,086, styled City! cether with all improvements 
of Austin vs. Austin Fran eS | thereon situated. 


Sternnadl and to me ect 
delivered as _ Sheriff f a 
County, I have on September 
1958, at 5:17 o’clock p.m 





|or upon the written request of 
| said defendants or their attorney, 
a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 


— —¥ = og oe eee |alties and costs, subject, however, 
rane the ues het ees to the right of redemption, of the 
» the same being the 4th Gay | defendants or any person having 


of said month, at the 
door of said County 
of Austin between the hour 
o'clock A.M. and 4 o'clock 
on said day, proceed t 
cash to the highest bidd 
right, title and interest 
fendants in such suit 


an interest therein, to redeem the 
said property, or their interest, 
“!therein, at any time within two 

“. | years from the date of sale in the 
|}manner provided by law, and 

;.. | Subject to any other and further 

: 5 | Tights to which the defendants or 
} 


a 
~-nw Oc ~~ » 
SHES OO ¢ 


: Pe SP anyone have an interest therein 
ber ee a - _|may be entitled, under the provi- 
> a iad ans nts the came ly.| sions of law. Said sale to be made 
| oie - ae oan’ 3 - | by me to satisfy the judgment 
ing an a, See | rendered in the above styled and 





oe and the State of /numbered cause, together with 
All that certain lot, tract or | interest, penalties and_ costs of 
lof land Ivine and being sst.| Suit. and the proceeds of said sale 
pated in the City of Austin Tra. |t0 be applied to the satisfaction 


thereof, and the remainder, if 
any, to be applied as the law di- 
rects. , 
Dated at Austin, Texas, this the 
30th day of September, 1958. 
T. O. LANG 


uated in the City of Austin, Tra-| 
vis County, Texas known and de 

scribed as follows to-wit: Lo 
Thirteen (13), in Block: “U,”| 
James E. Bouldin Subdivision in 
the City of Austin, Travis County, | 














Texas, according to the map or | Sheriff. Travis County. Texas 
lat of said subdivision recorded | ; “T “ 
= Plat Book 1, page 71 of the} by HENRY KLUGE, Deputy 


Plat Records of Travis County, 


Texas, 
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or upon the written request of 











Abilene Women Chic 
As in Dallas; So There 


the 
those from Gonzales who fell at 
the Alamo.’ 


@ Dallas News called for the 

death penalty for “a callous, 
murderous, mad-dog hijacker” 
who, the News said, shot a father 
of five as he robbed him. Dallas 
judge J. Frank Wilson empaneled 
he October grand jury advising 
them to be “rather firm’ with 
ivenile defenders. The top Dal- 
1s criminal prosecutor, James K. 
criticized a Dallas jury for 
a burglar off with five 
cars, saying the jury didn’t carry 
it its oath. “Jurors should try 
evidence, rather than 
And that includes this 
for young offenders,” 

Texas FBI academy 
graduates resolved in Dallas to 
1sk for more law enforcement of- 
ficers to permit more emphasis on 
preventive work 


cases on 
motion 
ympathy 
Allen said 


@ Corpus Caller-Times reporter 

Spencer Pearson wrote about 
his experience as a Juryman on a 
jury trying a young family man 
iccused of possessing a marijuana 
cigarette: “‘He might have had 
that cigarette.” someone said (in 
the juryroom), ‘but I'm not sure.’ 
‘Anybody could have put it there,’ 
Mrs . W. T. Bernsen, the 
woman on the jury, said.” The re- 
porter did not when the 
voted “not 
but on the second ballot he joined 


them 


€ Kountze News Archer Fullin- 
gim's pageant of the 
of Hardin County was presented 
by a large cast of players at the 
Hardin Co y centennial 
© In Gonzales, Gov. Daniel com- 
mended “Come and Take It 
and the Come and Take It 
said was 


only 


vote 


other eleven guilty,” 


history 
unty 


Day 
Day Assn., 


Daniel Says Ads 
Yield $22 for $1 


AUSTIN 
wholehearted 


which he 





Gov. Daniel gave 
Amendment 


Jorsement to 
Seven to let the state spend 
noney advertise Texas at a 
meeting of the 225-member Texas 
Industrial Commission advisory 

ard in Austin. He said 40 states 
have full programs of this kind 
ind Texas needs to get in a posi- 
tion to compete. It has been deter- 
ined, | said, that every $ 
per ertising brings in $22 


from tourists 
J. Manley Head 
Texas Motor Bus 
group, “That old 
that a tourist is worth 
cotton—and twice as easy to pi 
The amendment is, he said, “a 
taxpayer's dream,” in that tour- 
ists pay almost every state tax 
In Florida, he said, every ad dol- 
lar brings in $11 in state tax rev- 
“This is not a welfare or 
giveaway program, but an invest- 
ment,” he said. The billboard in- 
dustry has donated 500 billboards 
to boost the amendment; radio 
and TV stations will give time for 
its endorsement, Head added 

E. B. Germany, president. of the 
Lone Star Steel Co. and chair- 
man of the industrial commission, 
said nothing could be better for 
the Texas economy than the es- 
tablishment of many small indust- 
rial plants scattered over the state 
This would let workers continue 
to live in small communities with 
agricultural backgrounds, he rea- 
soned, preserving a balance be- 
tween industry and agriculture. 
He and A. G. McNeese of Hous- 
ton, a commission member, said 
the idea is to let out-of-state in- 
dustry know the Texas climate is 
friendly; “that mob rule and 
rough stuff is not tolerated.” 

Head predicted the legislature 
would approve a $200,000 budget 
the first year if the amendment 
is passed. 


lobbyist of the 
Assn., told the 
saying is true 
a bale of 
ic 


K 


enuc 


“perpetuating memory of 


© About 600 singers gathered in 

San Antonio for the Texan- 
ischen Gebirgs Saengerbund’s 
67th singing meet over the week- 
end 


@ Harry Meredith, Mineola 

banker, has established 2 $10,- 
000 foundation “for _ religious, 
charitable, scientific, and literary 
purposes which benefit directly 
or indirectly the City of Mineola” 


or environs 


@ Texas A&M accepted $208,273 
for research, scholarships, fel- 


lowships, and special awards. 
Sources included companies, 
foundations, A&M clubs, former 


students, civic clubs 


@ Wolves, “running in. big 

packs,” are attacking cattle, 
hogs, and poultry on the east fork 
of the Trinity river, and contribu- 
tions are being accepted at the 
Citizens State Bank in Royse City 
and First State Bank in Rockwall 
to pay a professional wolf trapper. 


@ Miss Nina Cullinan has pre- 

sented modernistic Cullinan 
Hall (space in the main hall, ap- 
proximately 10,000 square 
to the 
Arts. “The addition to the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts may not be as 
spectacular as a skyscraper or a 


| The Way of Life 


smoke-belching industrial plant, 
but it will fill a need of the com- 





feet) | 
Houston Museum of Fine | 


Sen. Henry B. Gonzalez, San 
Antonio, delivered a talk to the 
Ministers’ Assn. of Greater Hous- 
ton Oct. 6, spinning off anecdotes 
trom a written text. He was made 
a honorary member of the asso- 
ciation after’ the speech. The 
Observer here prints an account 
of his remarks pertaining to is- 
sues in the legislation-making 
process in Texas.—Ed.) 


HOUSTON 


My colleagues and I enact 
laws that regulate insurance, 
banking, and other commer- 
cial enterprises; we prescribe 
'the regulations under which 
you shall imbibe certain 
kinds of liquids (now, I am 
not directing these remarks 
to the Episcopalians or 
Catholics only); we draw up 
the rules governing health 
and sanitation in the state; 
we limit and define the mu- 
| nicipal and county govern- 
/ments in their exercise of au- 
thority; we set the teachers’ 
salaries; we set up the rules 
saying how you can become 
a dentist, doctor, or lawyer .. 








} 
| Maybe there is some doubt in 
‘the minds of some people about 
| our ability to carry on wisely, 
| efficiently. There are many causes 
and even extenuating factors. We 
are understaffed; we are under- 
paid. We're not supplied at all 
with any kind of committee staff 
jon technical aspects of infor- 
|mation. Committees do not have 
lany type of information service. 
|When we are not in session we 
| don't even get postage stamps. We 
lare accessible to every pressure 
group imaginable, to the point 
|that during a session it is hard 
to have so much as lunch by 
yourself and a few minutes to 
|think for yourself. 


munity that is just as real and | 
just as important,” said the Hous- 
ton Post 

@ Abilene Reporter-News took | 


exception to a description of 
Abilene in Time (“In Abilene, 
where a cool breeze rippled off 
the dusty West Texas plains, 
sharp-booted Texans and their 
women paid due homage 
West Texas Fair,’ took in the 
livestock and the rodeo .. 
the local paper: “There was no 

and the nearest point to 
plains is more than 100 miles. 
To be sure there were booted 
men and their boots were ‘sharp,’ 
but for every booted visitor there 
were probably 20 men who never 


Jiset 
MUS 


the 


wore boots in their lives. And the | 


women of Abilene, including 
those born and raised on the 
ranch, and still associated with 


ranching by 
tance, are as chic as the women 
of Dallas—and Dallas is notori- 


ee 
ously chic 


@ Houston Post said of Frank 
Dobie on his 70th birthday, 
“In an era when sterile conform- 
ity rapidly is becoming the ac- 
cepted standard, Dobie stands out 
as something of a symbol of qual- 
ities which, although vanishing, 
Still are cherished at least in ret- 
rospect by his contemporaries ... 
his rugged individualism, his 
forthrightness, his dislike for 
sham, his simple honesty, and his 
respect for human values.” 


q British cars, pipes, tobaccos, 

woolens, airplanes, paintings, 
books, guns, stuffed wild game, 
safaris, periodicals, foods, sculp- 
tures, swords, fashions, historical 
costumes, china, bar accessories, 
and silver will be featured dur- 
ing Neiman - Marcus's “British 
Fortnight” Oct. 13-27. The Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts holds an 
English print exhibition, the pub- 
lic library presents British docu- 
mentary films daily, the graphic 
arts center will have a British 
printing exhibition, the Mercan- 
tile National Bank will play Big 
Ben chimes daily at 8, 12, and 5, 





the Old Vic Company presents 


to the| 


”). Said | 


marriage or inheri- | 


Still we direct the spending of 
ever a billion and three quarters 
of dollars a year ... though the 
| legislative session itself costs less 
'than one percent of this. Last 
regular session I made $750 for 
four monhs, or 120 days, and 
served an extra 16 days free. I 


|}have seven children then, I now 
|have eight, and a wife. (Some- 
' 

| body said the other day, “Henry 


|is either a careless Catholic or a 
| passionate Protestant.”) If it had 
|not been for the fact that I 
| live only 76 miles from Austin 
and during the session drive back 
jand forth each day, I could not 
|have made it. To remain in a 
hotel in Austin I would have had 
to rent a room at not less than 
|6 a day, with legislators’ ten per- 
| cent discount, on a 30-day basis. 


| 


| We function under more care- 
ful surveillance than the national 
| Cogress. Especially does a sena- 
| tor, as in my case, who repre- 
)sents a large constituency near 
| the Capitol. I am readily accessi- 
|}ble during a session to all the 
| neighbors from my home town 
who peer over the gallery and 


| three Shakespeare plays at the 
state fair, Dallas theaters present 
several British films, and a group 
of seven shops on Sale Street in 
Dallas will sponsor a “British 
Street Fair’’ in connection with 
the observance. 





gq Thirty-seven convicts opened 

the Huntsville prison rodeo, 
which will be performed every 
Sunday in October. 


q Dr. Logan Wilson, University 

of Texas president, said of 
university administration, “any 
continuing and deep conflict is 
prima facie evidence of adminis- 
trative ineptness.” 
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Sen. Gonzalez 
Gives Views 


buttonhole me on my way back 
and forth to the Senate chamber. 

Sometimes this political life in 
a glass house becomes ludicrous 
and amusing. You have, for in- 
stance, some colleagues who have 
been tabbed by political writers 
as men of “great political prom- 
ise and future.” When a contro- 
versial issue comes up you find 
them ducking it. There is an an- 
ecdote in Austin that once a man 
becomes chairman of the Senate 
finance committee, all the influ- 
ential lobbyists immediately 
start calling him the “next lieu- 
tenant governor.” This talk dies 
out once the appropriation bill is 
passed. 


Then there was the senator 
whose district included what are 
designated as minority groups. 
He voted for the segregation bills 
on all the subsidiary and prelim- 
inary motions, but on the final 
roll call he voted no for the rec- 
ord. In other words, he gave ef- 
fective encouragement to the 
proponents but on final record 
vote supported his constituency. 
It is difficult for a person not 
close to the legislative process to 
know about such things. 


E HAD BETTER legislative 

practices and procedures 30 
and 40 years ago than we do to- 
day. At least a calendar was fol- 
lowed; now you might have no 
chance to bring up a bill in the 
regular order unless the lieuten- 
ant governor lets you. All the 
committee assignments are made 
by one man, the lieutenant gov- 
ernor; in the more progressive 
states there is a committee on 
committees. In Texas there is the 
hand-picked state affairs commit- 
tee, which gets everything con- 
troversial. These are the old nes- 
tors of the Senate—the innermost 
club of the Senate. 


Our systein is mischievous. A 
senator cannot guarantee you 
that his bill will be heard during 
the whole course of the session. 
That depends on whether the 
man in the chair will recognize 
you when you seek to get the 
floor. 


You are given a list of 360 bills. 
As the Senate opens you are told, 
“Gentlemen, we will take up No. 
157. Are you ready for debate?” 
You haven't read a tenth of them 





On Making Laws 


—how can you be ready for de- 
bate? There is no following the 
numbers of the bills in the regu- 
lar order. It's shameful. It’s a 
corrupt influence that has set in. 


I do not criticize the lieuten- 
ant governor. I should direct my 
criticism to a majority of the 
Senate, 16 senators, because any- 
time a majority decide, they can 
direct the lieutenant governor to 
follow the rule. 


ANY PEOPLE ASK ME, are 
most legislators honest? Many 
of our citizens in Texas actually 
think our legislators are dishon- 
est. I am sure that very few—if 
any—would take an_ outright 
bribe. There are times when the 
scuttlebutt or gossip ties in an 
individual with a_ particular 
bunch, such as the slot machine 
boys, or the pari-mutuel boys, 
but the legislators this gossip fin- 
gers are _ already’ considered 
doubtful, and they are therefore 
of very little influence anyway. 
As another man has remarked, 
however, subservience to the lob- 
bies takes on another hue. It does 
not involve an actual crossing of 
the palms with currency. As an 
Englishman wrote, 


“You cannot hope to bribe or 
twist, 

Thank God, the British jour- 
nalist; 

But seeing what the man will 
do 

Unbribed, there’s no occasion 
2.” 


A legislator who advocates a tax 
on dedicated gas reserves is not 
apt to receive either the endorse- 
ment or the contribution of the 
gas people. A legislator who in- 
troduces a state minimum wage 
law is not only not apt to get 
help from the manufacturers’ as- 
sociation, he will incur their 
warm hatred and active opposi- 
tion. A legislator who opposes 
such a law or favors a so-called 
right to work law is not apt to 
obtain either the endorsement or 
he active aid of the labor unions. 
Only guys like me have the 
unique faculty of getting neither 
money aid nor endorsement for 
fear of “embarassment.” As one 
businessman said about me, “Af- 
ter all he defended the niggers.” 


Practically every man who has 
cut out a permanent political ca- 
reer for himself has higher ambi- 
tions. Campaign funds are im- 
portant. I'm pretty sure that most 
of the wrongdoing is done while 
he is trying to be elected. 








In union, there is strength. 
The fable of the Lion and the 


forcibly. As long as the three 
Oxen stayed together, the 
Lion dared not attack. But 
‘the king of beasts’ sowed 


his adversaries, and they 
separated. It was then easy 
for the Lion to attack and 

destroy them one by one. 


Why not 
discuss your 


The Lion and the Oxen 


Oxen illustrates this lesson very 


dissension and jealousy amongst 


In Sun Life, also, there is strength. \ WW 
When you become a policyholder of this 

great international company, you become one of 

a group of farsighted men and women — the holders of 

two million policies and group certificates in 25 countries — 


who protect their families and themselves against an uncertain 
future through the medium of life insurance. 


MARTIN ELFANT 
i Houston, Texas 201 Century Building 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
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